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PREFACE. 


This Elizabethan Mansion, standing in what was once known as 
Crow Lane, but now as the Maidstone Road, and natned ‘The 
Restoration House,” on account of its having been the resting-place 
of Charles II. on his way from Dover to London to be crowned 
King of England, after the turbulent times of the Commonwealth, 
gives the title to our story. 


Whether gazing on the picturesque exterior of the Restoration 
House, with its gabled ends, its mullioned windows, its ivy-clad 
walls, its porch and studded oaken door with spur knocker; or 
inspecting the interior, with its stately roouis—oak panelled, its 
elaborately carved fireplaces, with the Arms of bygone generations, 
one cannot but feel that there has been a past history of some 
importance attached to this mansion. 


Never shall I forget the feelings of pleasure and veneration I 
experieuced when I first went over the Restoration House. I had 
called at the house in connection with an Exhibition, which was 
being held at Eastgate House, when the owner, Mr. Stephen Aveling, 
very kindly showed me over his historic dwelling, and, with his 
usual urbanity, explained its architecture, at the same time point- 
ing out the numberless curiosities and relics with which the mansion 
was furnished. 


PREFACE. 


Apart from the fact of Charles II. having been entertained within 

its walls, the Restoration House has other claims to fame. Samuel 
Pepys, the indefatigable diarist, visited this house, which he thus 
-quaintly describes:—‘ Afterwards in company with Mr. Creed went 
over the Castle, and then strolled into the fields—a fine walk— 
and there saw Sir Francis Clerke’s house (Restoration House) which 
is a pretty seat, and into the cherry garden, and here met with a 
young, plain, silly shopkeeper and his wife, a pretty young woman, 
and I did kiss her, and we talked and eat our dinners together, 
and then to walk in the fields till it was late, and then to our 
Inn.” The late Charles Dickens also wrote about this house in 
‘“‘Great Expectations,’ and disguised it under the title of ‘Satis 
House.” 


‘The tale, running through the following pages, deals with the 
period of the Commonwealth, but more particularly with local 
incidents and events than with National History, although founded 
on the History of the times in connection with Rochester, published 
in local works, but conspicuous by their absence from the more 
pretentious tomes. 
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CHAPTER I. 


INTRODUCTION. 


THE end of the year 1647 was a time of great 
excitement to the inhabitants of the County 
of Kent. King Charles I. was a prisoner in 
the hands of the Parliamentarians in the Isle 
of Wight. . 

The City of Canterbury was especially in a 
state of ferment, for the ordinances of Parlia- 
ment prohibited the keeping of Christmas, and 
all superstitious revels connected therewith. 
The Committee of Kent and the Mayor of 
Canterbury opposed an attempted celebration 
of Divine Service of the Church, and en- 
deavoured to make the citizens open their 
shops, and conduct business on Christmas Day. 
By this arbitrary conduct they forced the 
inhabitants to riotous behaviour. Blows were 
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freely exchanged, shots were fired, and the 
mob, momentarily gaining in numbers, beat 
back the Committee, and their armed followers. 

They next proceeded to make themselves 
masters of the Gates and defences of the City, 
raising the cry of “For God, King Charles 
and Kent!” Several influential and highly 
respected gentlemen now appeared on the 
scene, and succeeded in coming to terms with 
the Mayor and Committee, who promised, that, 
if the rioters dispersed quietly, no revenge 
should be taken. : 

So bitter however was the feeling against 
the populace by the Committee, notwithstand- 
ing its promise of “ No Revenge,” that within 
a week, strengthened by the commands of 
Parliament, they came into Canterbury in great 
state, with a strong force of soldiery to give 
effect to their mandates. They pulled off the 
City Gates, and made a convenient breach in 
the walls, about fifty yards in width on the 
South side of the West Gate, thus leaving the 
City defenceless. They next held a searching 
inquiry into the conduct of the rioters. This 
inquiry lasted about a fortnight, with the 
result that the gentlemen, who had assisted in 
quelling the riot and preserving order, were 
sent to Leeds Castle to await their further trial. 

The Committee next drew up a long report 
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to be forwarded to Parliament, wherein the 
gentlemen were described as “ Malignants,” 
and suggested that they, together with a good 
many persons of inferior rank, should be 
brought to condign punishment. They also 
hinted that the people of Kent in general were 
loyal to their distressed King, and therefore a 
court of war would be the best tribunal to 
refer the business to. 


In the meantime, Parliament made it a 
matter of high treason to attempt to help the 
King in his misfortunes. A special commission 
of Oyer and Terminer was sent down to Canter- 
bury to try the Christmas delinquents for their 
lives, with the consoling knowledge that 
‘There were some fat lads in the trap, whose 
estates would help to bear part of the charges.” 

This special Assize was held on the 11th 
May, 1648. 

When the Jury was impanelled, Judge Wyld 
gave them a charge so abominable and blood- 
thirsty, that the people were ready to destroy 
him. 

The Grand Jury ignored the bill, and, when 
again pressed, brought in a second ignoramus, 
and the Court thereon adjourned. 


But the Grand Jury, emboldened by the 
victory they had gained, at once wrote the 
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following Petition to Parliament. — 

| The Petition of Kent, 1648. 

~The Humble Petition of the Knights, Geniry, 
Clergy, and Commonalty of the County of 
Kent, subscribed by the Grand Jury on Thurs- 
day, 11th May, 1648, at a Sessions of the Judges, 
upon a special commission of Oyer and 
Terminer, held at the Castle of Canterbury in 
the said County, sheweth— 

That the deep sense of our own miseries, 
and a fellow-feeling of the discontents of 
other Counties, exposed to the like suffer- 
ings, prevaileth with us thus humbly to 
present to your Honours these our ardent 
desires— 

(1) That our most gracious Sovereign Lord, 
King Charles, may, with all speed, be 
admitted in safety and honour to treat 
with his two Houses of Parliament for 
the perfect settling of peace, both of 
Church and Commonwealth, as also of 
his own just rights, together with 
those of the Parliament. 

(2) That for the prevention and removal of 
the manifold inconveniences occasion- 
ed by the continuance of the present 
army, under the command of the Lord 
Fairfax, their arrears may be forthwith 
audited, and they disbanded. 
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(3) That, according to the fundamental 
Constitution of this Commonwealth, 
we may, for the future, be governed 
and judged by the English subject’s 
undoubted birthright, the known and 
established laws of the Kingdom, and 
not otherwise. f 

(4) That, according to the Petition of Right, 
our property may not be invaded by 
any taxes or impositions whatsoever, 
and particularly the heavy burthen of 
the Excise* may no longer be con- 
tinued or hereafter imposed upon us. 

All which our earnest desires we humbly 

recommend to your most serious considera- 
tions, not doubting of that speedy 
satisfaction, therein which the case 
requires, and we humbly expect. Whereby 
we may hope to see (what otherwise we 
cannot but despair of) a speedy and happy 
end. to those pressures and distempers, 
whose continuance will inevitably ruin 
both ourselves and posterities. Your 
timely prevention whereof, by a mutual 
agreement of what we here propose in 
order thereunto, will oblige us ever to 


pray. 


* NoreE—All the necessaries of life, as well as all articles of wearing 
apparel were taxed by the Excise. 
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This Petition was signed by over 200 Kentish 
Gentlemen, and in a few days considerably 
over 20,000 names had been affixed to it. 

The Petitioners next determined to assemble 
at Rochester on the Prince of Wales’ birthday, 
and march to Blackheath. This determination 
was soon noised abroad, and other Counties 
signified their desire to join in the movement. 

It is during this unsettled period that our 
story opens. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE QUARRY HOUSE. 


ON a beautiful afternoon in the early part 
of May, 1648, a young gentleman might have 
been seen standing on the Town Quay of 
Rochester, waiting, evidently, for a waterman, 
who was rowing towards the shore. 

He was strikingly handsome, tall in stature 
and well built, his dark brown hair falling in 
curls over his doublet. His dress was of rich 
black velvet, slashed with silver ; while from 
a beautifully worked baldrick hung his rapier. 
The richness of his costume indicated that his 
position was that of a well-to-do gentleman, 
and jaunty style of wearing his hat, together 
with his curling hair, proclaimed him a 
Cavalier. This was Master Peter Stowell, of 
Rochester. 

The bow of the wherry now touched the 
steps of the quay, and the waterman saluted 
the Cavalier with a respectful ‘ Good day to 
your honour.” 

“Well, Ladbury !” said be, “ 1 trouble thee 
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for a cast over the Medway to the Quarry 
landing,” and stepping into the boat he took 
his seat, while Ladbury pushed off, and at once 
rowed down the river. 

“How doth thy calling thrive ?” inquired 
Stowell. 

“Wonderfully well,” replied the man. “I 
have never had so many fares since I began to 
ply on the river.” 

“How canst thou account for this?” he 
asked. 

“Why! it is all owing to the imprisonment 
of the King. All day long there are calls from 
one quay or another, ‘a boat,’ or ‘a pair of 


sculls,’ for one or other of the ships of war 


lying at anchor in the stream. The last fare I 
had was Sir Anthony Weldon, and Master 
Richard Lee. They visited each ship, and 
talked with the captain; and then went to 
Upnor Castle, where they stayed some time 
with Major Brown, the Governor.” 

“T wonder what mischief they were bent 
on,’ replied Stowell. 

“All I could gather was, that they feared 
the seamen would join the Petitioners. They 
are forbidden to go ashore, and this makes the 


‘men more dissatisfied.” 


The boat had by this time reached the little 
landing- stage on the opposite shore; and 
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Stowell stepped lightly from it, after bestowing 
a silver coin on Ladbury, for payment of his 
fare. 

He then walked leisurely up the sloping 
lawn towards the picturesque Jacobean 
- Mansion known as the Quarry House, which, 
no doubt, obtained its appellation from the 
fact that it was part of the estate of the 
Rochester Bridge Trust; and in all leases 
granted by them, they reserved the right to 
quarry chalk for the repair of the Bridge. 

When he reached the crest of the hill on 
which the Mansion stood, he paused to admire 
the prospect from the elevated point. Below 
flowed the Medway peacefully on its way to 
the Nore; and dotted about were small boats 
as well as ships of war. The little craft floated 
down with the tide, or were rowed laboriously 
against it, as necessity arose. Beyond lay the 
City, with its many gabled houses ; the Castle 
and Cathedral with its high pointed spire, 
rising like giants, and completely overshadow- 
ing the other buildings ; the ruined city walls, 
' with the splendid range of hills, forming part 
of the North Downs, in the back ground: the 
whole making a picture, the beauty of Se 
was almost unparalleled. 

Peter now passed on with thoughtful brow, 
and entered the Quarry House. Within the 
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hall he inquired of a servant if Master Wood- 
ereene was at home. The servant informed 
him that his master was in the Library, and, 
turning along a passage, he tapped lightly at 
the door and received an invitation to enter. 

John Woodgreene was seated at the table 
writing. He was aman in the prime of life, 
tall and athletic, with fair hair and moustache, 
and his features showed a strong character. 

‘Good morrow, Peter!” said he,“ I am pleased 
to see thee. What news bringest thou ?” 

“Startling news, Uncle,” replied Peter. “The 
Grand Jury have thrown out the bill against 
the gentlemen of Canterbury, and are signing 
a petition to Parliament for the return of the 
King to London. It has been already signed 
by two hundred gentlemen of Kent. A gather- 
ing will take place on the Prince of Wales’ 
birthday, May 29th, at Rochester, after which 
the Petitioners will march to Blackheath 
with it.” 

“They have a noble object,” replied Wood- 
greene; “but I fear me it will be useless, for 
the Roundheads are determined to remove the 
King, and rule England in their own fanatical 
way. Nevertheless, I will sign the Petition, 
and help them all I can.” 

‘Master Francis Clarke said he was certain 
that thou would’st take an active part.” 
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“He knows my loyalty, and that I would 
willingly lay down my life in the King’s 
service.” 

“Master Clarke also desired me to invite 
thee to come to the vaults of ‘The George and 
Dragon’ in the High Street, to-morrow night, 
there to meet Edward Hales, and Major Childe. 
Sammy Wood, the Drawer, will conduct thee 
to the vaults, if thou wilt ask for a private 
room.” 

“Tell him I will be there,” said Woodgreene. 
“Thou wilt find Dame Ellinor in the pleasance 
with a friend, whom thou wilt be pleased to 
see.” 

“Then I will e’en go and seek them,” said 
Peter. | 

He left the chamber, and, passing through 
the passage leading to the rear of the house, 
went into the garden, directing his steps to- 
wards a rustic arbour, where he found his 
aunt seated with a young lady. 

Dame Ellinor was a stout buxom woman of 
over fifty years of age, with a good-tempered 
expression of countenance. She was rather 
showily dressed, which fact conveyed the idea 
that she was still proud of her beauty, and 
wished to retain the admiration of her third 
husband, John Woodgreene. 

Her companion was a young woman of about 
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twenty summers, neatly dressed, as if in con- 
tradistinction to Dame Ellinor, whose cousin 
she was. 


Her dress was after the manner of the 
Puritans—of grey material, without either 


ornament or trimming. A large white collar 


encircled her throat; a profusion of dark hair 
crowned her head; and her features were 
remarkably even and beautiful. This was 
Mistress. Marjory Weldon. 

“Well, sir truant! so thou hast found thy — 
way to our presence at last,” said Dame Ellinor 
in a bantering tone. 

“My dear aunt! if I had known of your 
presence in the arbour, I should have sped to 
the spot to worship at the shrine of beauty,” 
replied Peter, with a look of admiration at the 
pretty Puritan. | 

“As thou dost acknowledge thy homage,” 
said Dame Ellinor, “ we will give our commands. 
Now seat thyself upon the bench, and relate 
thy budget of news; and after that, we will 
sup, and then thou shalt escort Marjory Weldon 
back to her father at the Castle.” | 

“With pleasure, dear aunt,’ replied Peter, 
in joyous tones, “if Marjory does not object 
to be under the protection of her old playmate 
once more.’ 

“On the contrary,” said: Marjory in a swect 
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musical voice, “I shall be happy to have a 
little talk about the old times before Cavalier 
and Roundhead had made each one suspicious 
of the other.” 

“T knew not till a short time ago, that Sir 
Anthony was in Rochester,” said Peter. 

‘We only arrived last night. A messenger 
came to Swanscombe with a letter for Sir 
Anthony. He read it, and then bade me pre- 
pare to journey to Rochester, where he is 
likely to stay on account of the Petition.” | 

“Thy father, Marjory, is the most active of 
the Committee in persecuting us poor Royalists. 
Twice already has he sent me a prisoner to 
Leeds Castle. The first time I escaped on the 
way,and the next time I was liberated. How- 
ever, I suffered in a good cause, and am still 
ready to shout ‘ Hurrah! the King will enjoy 
his own again.’ ”’ 

‘“T trust he may,’ said Marjory, ‘for candidly 
I am tired of the canting hypocrites, who eter- 
nally surround my father. Let but a knave 
wear a steeple crowned hat, a solemn visage, 
and come with a tale about a Malignant, he 
is immediately dubbed ‘One of the Lord’s 
anointed. Iam heartily tired of the continu- 
ous cant that I hear on all sides.” 

They now adjourned to the house, where, 
with John Woodgreene, they sat down to their 
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evening repast. Marjory and Peter soon after 
departed, walking through the fields towards 
Rochester Bridge. 

Mistress Ellinor and her husband stood 
watching them from the gate; and, as they 
turned to re-enter the house, Dame Ellinor 
remarked “They make a handsome couple, 
and I verily believe they love each other.” 

“If so, I am sorry for them, for Sir Anthony 
will never consent to his daughter’s marriage 
with a Cavalier. Nevertheless, the wench has 
a fine spirit, and will not be coerced.” 

Peter, with Marjory on his arm, walked 
leisurely through the meadows, and along the 
banks of the river to the bridge. 

Who can wonder if, on that beautiful Spring 
evening, Peter poured out the tale of his love 
to the not unwilling ears of Marjory ; or, that 
ere they reached the bridge, they had plighted 
their troth. 


CHAPTER III. 
SIR ANTHONY WELDON. 


THE Castle of Rochester, in the year 1648, 
was still habitable, although its outworks had 
been dismantled, and were fast hastening to 
decay. The great Keep was still intact, not- 
withstanding the centuries which had elapsed 
since its erection. But what the hand of time 
had been unable to effect was accomplished 
some years later by Walker Weldon, a 
descendant of Sir Anthony. 

The entrance to the Castle from the High 
Street was up the Castle Hill to the Barbican, 
which was still standing, though the Draw- 
bridge was gone; and in its place the road had 
been made up by stones and earth being shot 
into the moat below, thus making an embank- 
ment to supply this deficiency. 

In the latter part of the afternoon, two men 
were to be seen ascending the Castle Hill, 
both dressed in the Puritanical garb, though 
there was a dissimilarity even in that. One 
was tall with a gaunt figure and face. He 
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wore the steeple hat and Geneva gown of a 
preacher of the Conventicle, whilst his com- 
panion was arrayed in the dress of a citizen of 
the middle class. | 

The preacher was the worthy Master 


Ebenezer Dreadnought, and his companion, 


Master Wyld, a shoemaker of the City—a man 
of low cunning, who was willing to associate 
with the side from which he could get most 
gain, for his ruling spirit was the greed of 
gold. | 

Arriving at the Barbican, where several 
Parliamentary Troopers were standing or 
sitting about, Ebenezer inquired if Sir Anthony 
had returned from Maidstone. 

“He came back at noon, and in no very 
pleasant humour either,” was the answer. 

“We will seek him in the Keep,” said 
Dreadnought. 

Passing on, they entered the great courtyard. 
Within this space, troopers were sitting about, 
or engaged in cleaning and burnishing their 
accoutrements. The ruined. walls had been 
temporarily patched and mended with high 
wooden fences. In one part of-the courtyard 
stood Sir Anthony Weldon’s family coach, the 
stables and other buildings being filled with 
the troopers’ horses, and so this lumbering 
vehicle had to be left without shelter. 


ROCHESTER CASTLE. 
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The two men passed on to the gateway 
leading to the inner ward, and from thence up 
the steps to the only doorway of the Keep. 
Here they were challenged by the sentry, who, 
on recognising Master Dreadnought, allowed 
them to pass, and told them that Sir Anthony 
was in the State Chamber; and thither they 
now made their way. 

The State Chamber was in the upper storey, 
and was an apartment of huge dimensions, 
wainscoted round to half its height, with 
doors leading to smaller ao on three of 
its sides. 

At a massive oak table sat Sir Anthony 
Weldon, a short but strongly-built man, with 
hair like a lion’s mane, his face resembling 
the ape species, which gained for him the 
appellation of “half ape and half lion.” 

Seated beside him was Richard Lee, the 
Mayor of Rochester. 

Dreadnought entered the apartment first, 
and was welcomed by Sir Anthony, who also 
gave a look of recognition to John Wyld. 

“Thou hast returned, Sir Anthony,” said the 
preacher, “from the meeting of the Lord’s 
Anointed, called the Committee of Kent, at 
Maidstone. Will they smite these Petitioners . 


with the sword ?” 
B 
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“The Committee were divided in their opin- 
ions,’ said Sir Anthony. ‘ Beales proposed to 
hang up two of the Petitioners from every 
parish, by way of striking terror to their 
hearts; but others proposed to ignore the 
Petition, thinking it will come to nothing. An 
order was however made, declaring the Petition 
feigned, scandalous, and seditious, and requir- 
ing all persons not to concern themselves with 
the signing thereof.” ) 

“JT think Beales’ suggestion the better one,” 
said the amiable Dreadnought. ‘These Malig- 
nants deserve no mercy.” | 

“Thou art right. I would not walk across 
the street of Rochester to save one soul from 
ruin who subscribed the Petition. What brings 
John Wyld to the Castle ?” | 

‘An it please thy Knighthood,” said Wyld, 
‘‘T have come to see if thou wilt accept the 
offer of 20 Crowns for the ironwork round the 
tombs and altars of the Cathedral, the Seques- 
trators having empowered thee to dispose of 
it. Also I have brought thee some news.” 

“Thy news, man, first,” said Sir Anthony. 

‘““T have found out that the Petition will lie 
at ‘The George and Dragon’ for signature.” 

‘Tut man ! we know that already.” 

“But dost thou know that Esquire Hales, 
Francis Clarke, several Captains of the war 
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vessels, Peter Stowell, and others will meet 
there to-night ?” 

“Nay! this is news indeed,” replied Sir 
Anthony. 

“Also that yester eve thy deaeistes was 
escorted home by that Malignant, Peter 
Stowell, from the Quarry House; and when 
they did part near the Barbican, they exchanged 
sinful kisses.” 

“Confusion to him! I. have feared this. 
Marjory is wilful, but she shall be closely 
watched. No child of mine shall marry a 
Malignant and upholder of the tyrant.” 

“Wait till they are assembled at the Inn, 
and then take them like rats in a trap,” said _ 
Dreadnought. | 

‘““T will surround the Inn with the wedop; I 
have with me. Do thou, Master Wyld, mix 
with these sinful men, and keep thine eyes 
and ears open, so that when we arrive there, 
we shall have a spy within the house.” 

“Yea! Sir Anthony, but thou art forgetting 
the ironwork of the Cathedral,” said Wyld. 

“Hor the service thou hast rendered the 
Parliament, thou mayest een take it for 
thy reward,” answered Weldon. | 
_ “Master Lee,’ said Weldon, turning to the 
Mayor, “do thou take what precaution thou 
canst ; but do it quietly, so as not to alarm 
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them ; and be ready at the Guildhall to sign 
the commitment of Stowell to Leeds Castle, 
for I swear he shall go there again, and rot in 
the dungeons, ere he shall wed my daughter.” 

Sir Anthony now left the Chamber, and, 
ascending to the floor above, entered the room 
in which Marjory was seated at needlework. 

“Marjory!” he said sternly, “I have just 
heard that thou didst pay a visit, yester eve, 
to the Quarry House.” 

“T did, for I was anxious to see my mother’s 
kinswoman, Dame Ellinor.” 

“Did she accompany thee back ?” 

“No father! Master Peter Stowell brought 
me back, at the request of Dame Ellinor.” 

“T should have been better pleased if she 
had attended thee, instead of that Malignant, 
Stowell.” 

“Methinks,” replied Marjory, “that a young 
gallant, with a sword by his side, were a better 
protector for a young woman, than an aged 
dame.” 

“And more agreeable thou mightest have 
added,” said Sir Anthony with a sneer. “ But, 
listen wench! I forbid thee to ever speak 
again to him. He doth not favour the Parlia- 
ment, and sooner or later will have to pay the 
penalty for adhering to the fortunes of the 
tyrant.” 
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“Father,” said Marjory, “I cannot obey thy 
commands. I love Peter, and have done so 
from childhood. Last night we plighted our 
troth.” 

“Thou shalt never wed him with my 
consent ; and I will take effectual means to 
separate thee from him,” said Sir Anthony. 
with bitterness. ‘ Look to it, wench! thou 
leavest not this grim old Castle, except in my 
company,’ and descending to the gateway, he 
gave orders to that effect. 


Se 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE VAULTS OF “ THE GEORGE AND DRAGON.” 


THE old hostel of “The George and Dragon” 
was situated on the north side of the High 
Street of Rochester. It was along low-fronted 
building with gables, and a sloping red-tiled 
roof. In the rear were several good stables, 
for the Inn was a house of some note; and 
among the many travellers passing through 
the City, a goodly number sought refreshment 
here, and so added to the prosperity of the 
host, Joseph Brown. 

Old Joe Brown, as he was generally called, 
was a typical English Boniface, whose appear- 
ance betokened the fact that, in the interest of 
his guests, he liberally sampled the wines and 
strong waters, ere he placed them before his 
patrons. He was constantly going from room 
to room, and from kitchen to stables, to see 
that his numerous servants and drawers were 
doing their duty; or standing at the broad 
entrance of the hostel, gazing at the gorgeous 
signboard swinging overhead, representing the 
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encounter of St. George with the Dragon, and 
now and again casting a glance up and down 
the street. 3 


His principal drawer was a man named 
Samuel Wood ; but he was better known to 
the frequenters of the Inn by the cognomen of 
Sammy. He was an original character; and 
was generally supposed not to be in the full 
possession of all his faculties ; but those who 
knew him better, said, that behind this appear- 
ance of stupidity there lurked a shrewd and 
observant mind. 


“The George and Dragon,” or to give the 
short appellation ‘The George,” was on this 
particular evening crowded with guests, for 
on the table in the large parlour upstairs, lay 
the Petition, which loyal citizens were eagerly 
signing, and then discussing its prospects. 


John Wyld now entered the hostel. He had 
changed his attire and discarded his steeple- 
crowned hat for a broad felt one. Calling for 
a jug of ale, he seated himself in the tap-room, 
at the farther end of a long row of casks, 
where the drawers were busy attending to the 
wants of the customers. 


Sammy served Wyld; and inwardly wonder- 
ed what mischief was in the way, for he had 
never seen Wyld spend any money in the 
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house before, so he determined to watch him 
closely. i 

‘The next comer was John Woodgreene, who 
inquired of Sammy for a Private Room. — 

“This way your honour,” he replied, and 
conducted him into a room on the right hand 
side of the stone-paved passage. This was a_ 
kind of store room, with large copper vessels 
hanging from the beam which ran across the 
ceiling ; and on the shelves were arranged a 
miscellaneous collection of pewter plates, 
bottles of rare wines, and distilled waters. 
Crossing this room, Sammy opened a door 
leading to a flight of broad stone steps, which 
they descended, and through a noble doorway 
entered the vaults. 

The scene was a remarkable one. The lofty 
vault was more than fifty feet long, and‘nearly | 
seventeen feet broad. The roof was of chalk | 
ashlar, stone-groined, with ornamental bosses 
at the intersections, representing flowers, fruit, 
and quaint figures of a monk’s head, and ~ 
a nun’s head. 3 

The vault was divided into four bays. Each 
bay on the western side had originally a 
splayed window about six feet high, and four 
feet wide; but these were blocked up ‘with 
bricks. The place was dimly lighted by two 
old brass ships’ lanterns of quaint design, 
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‘suspended by a chain from the bosses; and 
various casks of wine and beer were standing 
about in different parts, as well as bins con- 
taining bottles of the choicest vintages. At 
the further end were grouped several gentle- 
men, among the most noticeable being Esquire 
Hales, of Tunstal, the young Royalist General ; 
Master Francis Clarke ; Peter Stowell ; Captain 
Sir John Mennis of the Swallow, and several 
other Captains from ships lying in the 
Medway. They were gathered around an 
upturned cask, upon which stood another 
lighted lantern. 

The conversation ceased when Sammy 
announced ‘“ Master Woodgreene.” 

Hales welcomed.the new-comer, and inquired 
if he was willing to join the movement. 

“ Right willing,” he replied. 

“Gentlemen of Rochester!” said Hales, “I 
am gratified to find so many loyal subjects in 
_ this ancient City, as well as the Captains of 
the Navy. They have consented to land a 
quantity of powder and arms for our use.” 

“We shall have to exercise the utmost 
caution,” said Peter, “for Sir Anthony Weldon 
is using his lynx-eyes about the City just 
now.” 3 

“The Quarry House,” said Woodgreene, ‘is 
a suitable place for the secret landing at night 
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of any stores, as well as for the distribution of 
such among our adherents.” 

“The very place,” said several. 

“Tt is agreed then, that we avail ourselves 
of the offer of Master Woodgreene,” said Hales. 

“Tt is,” answered the assemblage. 

“How many men can we muster?” inquired 
Hales. 

“YT have a muster roll here of over one 
thousand names,—all good men and true,” 
said Francis Clarke. ; 

“We shall assemble in Rochester on May 
29th—the Prince of Wales’ Birthday—and 
march to Blackheath. Then we can forward | 
our Petition on to the Houses of Parliament, 
backed by our force of 10,000 loyal Kentish- 
men, and ’’-— 

Hales stopped in the midst of his speech on 
seeing Sammy rush into the vault at that 
moment, saying ‘“ Fly, gentlemen ! Sir Anthony 
Weldon, with a troop of his _ prick-eared 
knaves, has surrounded the house.” 

‘Whither can we fly ?” said Hales, drawing 
his sword. 

“This way,’ said Sammy, and, snatching up 
a lantern, took them behind some large casks 
to a door, which he unbolted ; and, on giving 
Hales the lantern, told him that the passage 
led to a house near the North Gate, where they 
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could disperse quietly. At Sammy’s request 
for assistance in removing the casks, so as to 
conceal the doorway through which they had 
made their escape, Peter Stowell offered his 
help. Directly the last one passed through, 
Sammy bolted the door; and with the aid of 
Stowell, placed barrels in front, so as to 
conceal it from view. They then prepared 
to go upstairs, and see what was going on 
above. 

It is now time to return to Sir Anthony 
Weldon. About nine o’clock he mustered his 
men (who were armed to the teeth) within 
the ruined walls of the courtyard ; and then 
marched them down into the High Street to 
“The George,’ where he posted them so as to 
guard the front, side, and back entrances. 
Sammy was the first to notice this, and, as we 
have seen, to give the alarm. 

When Sir Anthony had given instructions 
that no one should be allowed to pass through 
any of the entrances, he entered the Inn. John 
Wyld had heard the arrival of the troopers ; 
and after finishing his jug of ale, he made for 
the room upstairs, where the Petition lay ; but 
he saw at a glance that none of the leaders 
were there. So he returned to the ground 
floor ; and entered the room through which he 
had seen John Woodgreene pass on his way to 
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the vault. On the opposite side of this room 
was a door opening into a large dark cupboard ; 
but, as he thought it led to another room, he 
proceeded to enter it, when at that very 
moment Sammy arrived from the vault below. 
_ With a gesture to Peter to stop, he advanced 
noiselessly behind Wyld, and dealt him such 
a buffet on the back of his head that he was 
sent reeling into the cupboard, crashing 
amongst the bottles of wine, that were stored 
there. Sammy then closed the door, and 
locked it, putting the key into his pocket. 

‘“ Remember,” said he to Peter, “that thou 
hast been tasting a butt of Malmsey, and pur- 
chased the one just at the right hand of the 
entrance to this vault, dated 1620.” Sammy 
then ran upstairs to the Parlour, which was 
now quite deserted ; and seizing the Petition, 
he buttoned it under his doublet, and re- 
arranged his apron. | 

On descending the stairs once more, he met 
Sir Anthony Weldon, who was followed by 
Dreadnought and about a score of troopers, 
who completely blocked up the passage-way. 

‘Whom have we here?” inquired Weldon. 

“Aye!” said Sammy, assuming a very 
stupid expression. 

“He is Sammy Wood,” replied one of the 
soldiers, “A daft loon!” 
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Just at that moment, Peter Stowell was 
brought forward by two of Sir Anthony’s men. 
“Ah!” ejaculated Weldon, “here is one of 
the Malignants. Take him to the Guildhall, 
and guard him till my arrival.” 
_ “What is the meaning of this?” asked Joe 

Brown, trotting up from the kitchen. ‘ Why 
is my house searched and my guests arrested ?” 

“Thou hast a meeting of Cavaliers in the 
house for seditious purposes,” replied Sir 
Anthony. ‘“ Where did ye find Stowell?” he 
inquired of the two men, who held him 
prisoner. 

“In the room yonder, coming from the 
cellar,’ replied one of the men. | 

“We will search the cellars. May be, we 
may catch another Guido Fawkes,” said 
Weldon. 

They at once descended to the vault; but, 
owing to the darkness at the northern end, 
and the position of the casks, the smaller door 
was overlooked. 

Returning to the room above, Sir Anthony 
noticed the cupboard door; and trying to open 
it, found it was locked. 

“Where doth this lead to? and why is the 
door fastened?” he asked. 

As Sir Anthony finished his questions a 
most terrible clatter was heard, proceeding 
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_ from the cupboard, and mixed with oaths. 


‘Burst open the door!” shouted Weldon. 

“Here is the key, Sir Anthony,” said Sammy. 
“Tis only a cupboard, where I found a man 
pilfering my master’s wines; so I shut the 
door, and locked him in, and will now hand 
him over to thee for punishment.” 

Turning the key, Sammy threw the door 
wide open; and an amusing sight was pre- 
sented to them. On the floor, amidst a heap 
of broken bottles and sawdust, sat John Wyld, 
his face and hands bleeding, and his doublet 
stained with the wine, the fumes of which had 
intoxicated him, as though he had been drink- 
ing heavily. 

Sir Anthony now commanded that Wyld, 
Joe Brown and Sammy should be taken to the 
Guildhall immediately. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE ANCIENT GUILDHALL. 


THE original Guildhall of the City of Rochester 
occupied the site of the present Corn Exchange. 
The Hall was rectangular, with carved oak 
ceiling, and massive oaken pillars, rising at 
the sides of its walls to support the roof. 

On leaving ‘‘ The George,” the prisoners were 
brought down the High Street to the Guildhall, 
into the presence of Richard Lee, the Mayor, 
who occupied the Chair of State, which was 
placed on a dais at the farther end of the Hall. 
On his right hand sat Sir Anthony Weldon, 
and on his left Ebenezer Dreadnought. 

“ Stand forth Peter Stowell!” said the Mayor, 
“while Sir Anthony Weldon, Knight, pro- 
ceedeth to the charge.” 

“T accuse Master Stowell of being at ‘The 
George and Dragon’ for the purpose of attend- 
ing a meeting to ferment disunion and sedition 
against the Parliament,” said he. 

“Thy authority and witnesses to this 
meeting,” said Stowell. 
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“Bring forward John Wyld,’ shouted the 
Mayor. 

Two troopers now led Wyld forward. 

“State thine evidence,” said Sir Anthony. 

“T saw with mine own eyes Francis Clarke, 
John Woodgreene, and Peter Stowell enter the 
house together, and disappear. I followed, 
and was looking for them, when, on opening 
a door, which I afterwards found led to a 
cupboard, I was thrown violently forward, 
and the door was locked against me.” 

“Ts it on the evidence of a drunken rogue 
like this that thou wouldst hope to rob a free 
Kentish man of his liberty?” asked Stowell 
with a contemptuous voice. 

“What was thy business at the Inn?” 
replied Weldon. 3 
- “Tet the host of ‘The George and Dragon’ 
state that,’ answered Peter. 

Brown now stepped forward. “Sir Anthony,” 
said he, ‘“ Master Stowell came to purchase a 
butt of Malmsey from me, and he had been to 
the cellar to taste it; but Master Clarke and 
Master Woodgreene were not with him, neither 
have I seen them in my house.” 

“Call the tapster, Samuel Wood,” said 
Weldon. 

Sammy was now pushed forward between 
two soldiers, and interrogated. 
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“For what purpose did Peter Stowell go 
- with thee to the cellar ?” 

“To taste the Malmsey,” replied Sammy. 

“Did he buy the butt?” asked Lee. 

“Yes, the 1620 vintage,” was the answer. 

“What became of the Petition.?” was the 
next question. 

“Tt somehow disappeared,” said Sammy. 

‘Where are the rest of the Conspirators?”’ 
inquired Weldon. 

“Thou sawest all the people who were in 
the house,” said Sammy. “Master Brown told 
me to watch the cupboard, as someone was 
stealing his wines. I found John Wyld, who 
had a drink of ale at his own expense, and a 
bottle of strong waters at my master’s, when 
I gently pushed him into the cupboard, and 
locked him in.” | 
“lisa le,” roared Wyld. “I will break thy 
' knavish pate for thee, for the trick thou hast 
played.” 

With unsteady gait he was making his way 
towards Sammy; but, the soldiers threw 
themselves between them and forced Wyld 
back to his seat, when he began to curse and 


Swear. 


“Verily John Wyld seems to be possessed of 
an evil spirit. Yea! he is bewitched,” said 
- Dreadnought. 
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Weldon, who had been whispering to Lee, 
now spoke. “Peter Stowell, it hath been 
proved to our satisfaction that thou art a 
Malignant, and for the safety of Parliament, 
we commit thee a prisoner to Leeds Castle.” 

“When shall I be brought to trial, or 
released ?” asked Peter. 


“Never! with my consent,” said Weldon. 
“Y will thus stop thy pretensions to my 
daughter Marjory.” 


“Thy daughter, Sir Anthony, I will marry, : 
in spite of thee,” quietly replied Peter. 


“Wat Simpson! do thou return to the 
Castle with six troopers, and get horses for 
them, as well as for the prisoner, Peter Stowell. 
Let all be ready to start for Leeds Castle in 
one hour from this time. In the meantime 
we will make his commitment warrant to be 
delivered to the Lady Fairfax.” 


Sammy no sooner heard the place of Peter S 
imprisonment than he glided quietly out of 
the Guildhall, and rapidly returned to the 
hostel. Going to the loft, where he slept, he 
quickly made a bundle of some articles, and 
then proceeding to the stables, he selected a 
powerful nag. Saddling and mounting it, he 
left the yard, going along the Common, and — 
from thence to Crow Lane. 
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At the red brick mansion of Francis Clarke, 
he dismounted ; and leading his horse by the 
bridle, he entered the courtyard, and knocked 
loudly at the oak door within the porch. He 
requested the servant, who opened the door, 
to inform his master that he must speak to 
him instantly. Master Clarke had heard the — 
summons, and recognising Sammy’s voice 
came forward. 

“Master Clarke,” said Sammy, “thy friend 
Stowell hath been sentenced to imprisonment 
at Leeds Castle. Six troopers and a serjeant 
start in an hour from the Guildhall to convey 
him there. I have the mummer’s dress, as 
thou knowest, and will give them a surprise. 
Mount as many of thy friends as thou canst, 
for we have a good start of the party. Mean- 
while I will move on quietly, and thou and 
thy friends will overtake me on the road.” 

In about a quarter of an hour, there issued 
from the gates of the mansion half a dozen 
horsemen, all well armed and dressed as 
monks, with black cowls drawn well over 
their faces. These men moved rapidly, and 
rode towards Maidstone, overtaking Sammy 
about three miles along the road; they then 
entered a lane, and hid themselves from view. 
Sammy dismounted, and taking some articles 
from the bundle he had brought with him 
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from Rochester, he put them on, and _ his 
disguise was complete—a representation of the 
Devil. When he was ready, he took from a 
box in his pocket a composition of a phosphor- 
escent nature, and rubbed it on the horse’s 
head, neck, hind quarters and legs. The 
animal now presented a very strange appear- 
ance, but suitable for the purpose for which it 
was to be used. 

The whole party then returned to the main 
road, and took up their different positions as 
suggested by Sammy, who placed himself in 
the middle of the road. He then desired some 
of the party to go forward for a short distance, 
till they were hidden by a bend in the highway; 
but, if they heard a blast from a horn, they 
were to return to him at once. 

Sammy sat like a statue, listening attentively 
to catch any sound of approaching horses. 
The moon was just breaking through the 
masses of dark clouds, at times illumining 
the roadway and hedges, at other times being 
obscured. | 

Presently the sound of hoofs could be 
distinctly heard. Nearer and nearer the horses 
approached, until they could be distinctly 
seen coming round the curve. At the same time 
the moon shone forth; and the troopers caught 
sight of Sammy on his luminous horse. 
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The troopers’ horses showed signs of fear at 
the strange figures not twenty yards from 
them; and the troopers themselves were very 
undecided as to what they should do. Some 
murmured a prayer; and others were thinking 
of flight. Wat Simpson was however made of 
sterner stuff; and he ordered them to move 
forward, but the horses refused to obey. 
Sammy, seeing their hesitation, put his bugle 
to his lips, and blew a most unearthly blast, 
which echoed back from several points, to the 
horror of the troopers, and the surprise of 
Sammy, who was unacquainted with the 
remarkable echo heard at this spot, from the 
surrounding woods. 

The horses trembled with fear, and the 
troopers were in no better condition, when 
Peter, seeing his opportunity, quietly slipped 
off his horse and plunged into the thicket, 
- which bordered the road. Greater still was 
their surprise, when, in answer to the horn, 
they saw a number of monks approaching, 
their light garments fluttering in the wind, 
whilst they gave vent to the most hideous 
yells. 

The whole troop turned and fled in the 
direction of Rochester, using their spurs to 
increase the speed of the terrified animals, and 
- followed, for a time, by their uncanny pursuers, 
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When Sammy saw the discomfiture of his 
enemies, he drew rein, and, with a parting 
yell, he turned back to find Peter Stowell 
sitting on some stones by the roadside, and 
laughing most heartily. 


CHAPTER VI. 
RETURN OF THE T'ROOPERS. 


Sir Anthony waited at the Guildhall to see 
Peter Stowell start on his journey to Leeds 
Castle. He then stayed for some time longer, 
- talking to Richard Lee, but ultimately he 
walked back to the Castle with Dreadnought. 
Ascending to the Barons’ Hall, he desired his 
companion to await his return, whilst he pro- 
ceeded to the chamber occupied by Marjory. 
Entering the room he found his daughter 
preparing to retire to her sleeping chamber. 

“ Daughter!” said Sir Anthony, ‘I have come 
to tell thee that we have captured the 
Malignant, Stowell.” 

‘And what dost thou intend to do with 
him?” inquired Marjory. 

“He is now well on his way to Leeds Castle, 
under the charge of Serjeant Simpson and six 
troopers,” replied Sir Anthony. 

“Then Peter will be brought to trial, and 
the so-called justice of the Committee of Kent 
will be meted out to him.” 
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“Thou mistakest, girl,’ said her father. “He 
will not be brought to trial, for the warrant is 
so worded, that he will be put in the lowest 
dungeon, where he will die, or go mad.” 

Marjory turned pale at this last speech of 
her father; but still bore up bravely. ‘“ Thou 
hast tried to separate us by this method ; but 
I warn thee, that, if Peter should ever regain 
his liberty, I will marry him, whenever he 
pleases,” she cried. 

“Thy threats are idle, Marjory, for thou wilt 
never behold Stowell again,” he replied ; and 
turning on his heel he left the chamber 
without wishing her “good night” or giving 
her his blessing. 

When he returned to the Barons’ Hall, he | 
found Dreadnought seated at the table, with a 
Bible before him, which he appeared to be 
studying deeply, by the aid of a large pair of 
horn-framed spectacles. He looked up, how- 
ever, when Sir Anthony entered. — 

“How didst thou fare with regard to thy 
daughter?” he inquired. 

“The rebellious girl hath flouted me to my 
face, and says she will marry the Malignant 
Stowell, whenever he likes.” 

“Her disobedient spirit must be purged. 
Let her be kept to her chamber, and her diet | 
reduced to bread and water. That course 
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will soon bring her to her senses,” replied 
Dreadnought. 

“T will follow thy advice, for it seemeth 
good. And dothou Ebenezer visit her. Thy 
homilies, peradventure, may bring her to our 
way of thinking.” 

“Sir Anthony! I feel myself so strong in the 
Lord, that I will e’en wrestle with this evil 
spirit that hath taken possession of her.” 

At this moment a servant entered, and 
informed Sir Anthony that Wat Simpson had 
returned with the troopers, and desired speech 
with him at once. 

“Wat Simpson!” ejaculated Sir Anthony. 
“Tis not possible for him to have gone to 
Leeds Castle and back inthe time. Bring him 
hither.” : 

In a short time the tramp of feet was heard 
on the stone steps, and Wat Simpson marched 
his men into the hall, their pale faces giving 
evidence of the fright they had experienced. 

“How now, Wat Simpson!” said Sir Anthony. 
“Why hast thou returned ? And where is thy 
' prisoner ?” 

“ He was rescued,” replied Wat. 

“The foul fiend seize him!” cried Sir Anthony. 

“T verily believe he hath already done so,” 
said Wat. 

“ How ? explain thyself, man!” 
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“We were trotting along the road about 
three miles from Rochester. At a turn in the 
road, we were suddenly confronted by a most 
hideous figure—I verily believe it was Satan 
himself—with horns, and eyes of fire. It was 
seated upon a steed, that emitted flames from 
its nostrils, whilst its body was enveloped in 
a pale blue fire. Our horses showed signs of 
fear, but still I ordered the men to proceed. 
The Devil, for it could have been none other, 
blew a blast on a bugle, the most unearthly 
that was ever heard. This blast was answered 
by a hundred others; and from the road 
beyond and over the hedges came hundreds 
of other phantoms, completely surrounding us. 
Our horses reared and plunged, and turned 
their heads towards Rochester. The hitherto 
silent phantoms then gave vent to such weird 
and awful sounds, that our horses bolted 
with us.” | 

“Tis a lying tale, devised to cover the loss 
of thy prisoner,’ roared Sir Anthony. 

“The condition of our horses, still paralysed 
with fear, will bear out our statement,’ the 
man answered. 

“Sir Anthony !” said Dreadnought, “it may 
be even as they state—a device of the Evil One 
against the Lord’s Anointed. In this Holy 
Book, I have just been perusing, mention is 
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made of the casting out of unclean spirits. 

Wat Simpson hath ever been a true man.” 
“Then the fool hath been imposed upon,” 
said Sir Anthony. “Sound the trumpets and 
muster the men. We will soon scour the 
roads, and maybe catch them yet.” 

The trumpets rang out in the great court- 
yard, and Sir Anthony, at the head of his men, 
rode away till they reached the spot where 
Wat Simpson had seen the apparition; but 
nothing could be found of Peter Stowell, or 
his friend, the Devil, or his satellites. 


CHAPTER VIL. 
BISHOP WARNER. 


THE See of Rochester suffered greatly at the 
hands of the Sequestrators. Its revenues were 
alienated ; the Bishop's Palace was taken, and 
let out in tenements, and Bishop Warner was 
prohibited from taking part in the public 
worship of the Church. This decree did not 
however affect him so severely as it did many 
other clerics, for he was possessed of an ample 
private income. Nevertheless, Bishop Warner 
had preached openly in favour of restoring 
the royal prerogative to Charles I. He also 
published a number of sermons against the 
Parliament at his own expense, and at great 
personal risk. 

On account of his adherence to the Royalist 
cause, he became a special object of hatred to 
the Roundheads; and they sought for him, but 
he could not be found. 

On the 27th November, 1655, Cromwell 
issued the following mandate :— 
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“His Highness, by the advice of his Council, 
doth publish, declare and order—That no 
person or persons do, from and after the 
first day of January, 1656, keep in their 
homes or families as chaplain or school- 
master for the education of their children 
any sequestered or ejected minister, fellow 
of a college, or schoolmaster ; nor permit 
any of their children to be taught by such, 

on pain of being proceeded against in such 
sort as the said orders do direct in such 
cases. And that no person, who hath 
been sequestered or ejected out of any 
benefice, college, or school for deliquency 
or scandal shall, from and after the said 
first day of January, keep any school, 
either public or private; nor shall any 
person, who, after that time, shall be 
ejected for the causes aforesaid, preach in 
any public place, or at any private meeting 
of other persons besides his own family, 
nor. administer baptism or the Lord’s 
Supper ; nor marry any persons, or use the 

-- book of Common Prayer, or the forms 
therein contained, upon pain, that every 
person so offending shall be proceeded 
against, as by the said orders is provided.” 

Sir Anthony Weldon felt convinced that 

Bishop Warner was concealed in Rochester; 
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but he was unable to discover his hiding place. 
He had commanded Wy!d to try and find out 
_ where he was hidden. 

On the Sunday previous to the gathering of 
the Petitioners at Rochester, it was rumoured 
that a service would be held in the Cathedral 
for the furthering of the Petition; and that 
Bishop Warner would preach the sermon. 

Wyld, having heard the news, soon conveyed 
it to Sir Anthony at the Castle. He determined, 
by the advice of Dreadnought, to let the 
matter go forward ; and when the service had 
commenced, to stop it, and seize the Bishop. 

Sunday morning broke fresh and clear, when 
Sir Anthony went to the top of the Keep, and 
stationed men at each of the loop holes to 
watch, and see if any Malignants entered the 
Cathedral. They were ordered to give warning 
at once, if such should be the case. 

A good number of citizens were seen to enter 
the Cathedral, and the majority of them wore 
swords, or carried good oaken cudgels. They 
ascended the steps of the chancel, and filled 
the choir, stalls and transepts to overflowing ; 
the rest remained standing, reverentially 
waiting till the service began. The good old 
organ (which was first used at the consecration 
of Bishop Henry de Sandford, four centuries 
before), now began to peal forth its rich 
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mellow tones, as the venerable Bishop Warner 
walked slowly out of the Chapter Room door. 
He was fully robed in his ecclesiastical vest- 
ments, and was unattended by either choristers 
or clergy, as he walked slowly to the reading 
desk. His figure was bent, and his hair fell 
scantily over his stole, for he was upwards of 
seventy years of age. 

When he reached the appointed place, he 
knelt for a few minutes to offer a silent prayer; 
then rising up from his knees, in a full clear 
voice he began the Morning Service.—‘‘ When 
the wicked man turneth away from his 
wickedness, that he hath committed, and 
doeth that which is lawful and night he shall 
save his soul alive.” 

“ Dearly beloved brethen,’— 

At this moment Sammy Wood rushed into 
the Cathedral, and cried “ My Lord Bishop ! 
Fly ! Save thyself! Sir Anthony Weldon is 
coming, with soldiers to help him.” 

“Nay my friend!” replied the Bishop, “I 
will stay and continue the service. If he take 
my life, I shall not be the first to lose life in 
a noble cause ; and mine is well nigh run.” 

Francis Clarke stepped forward and advised 
the Bishop to be guided by his friends; and 
to leave them to deal with Weldon. Motioning 
to Sammy and another, they assisted the 
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Bishop on either side, and conducted him to a 
doorway in the south transept of the choir, 
leading to the penance chamber in the crypt. 

Sammy requested the Bishop to remove his 
vestments, and then exchanged them for his 
own. The Bishop was now arrayed in Sammy’s 
doublet and hat, and conducted along the 
crypt to the mortuary chamber, and from 
thence by a postern door into the ruins of the 
old Chapter House. They then crossed some 
gardens and passed into Crow Lane, to the 
mansion of Francis Clarke. 

Meanwhile, Sammy, having donned the 
Bishop’s garb, searched round the crypt and 
found some chalk amongst the debris, that 
was scattered about. This he quickly reduced 
to powder, and whitened his hair and beard 
with it, with the result that, in the dim light 
of the undercroft, he somewhat resembled the 
venerable prelate. 

Sir Anthony Weldon, Richard Lee, and 
Dreadnought had, by this time, entered the — 
Nave of the Cathedral, and made their way to 
the Chancel; followed by a number of Parlia- 
mentary soldiers. 

“This assembly is unlawful!” cried Sir 
Anthony. ‘“ Where is that arch Malignant, 
John Warner ?” 

“We are assembled to pray, according to the 
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manner of our fathers. We have no preacher 
here,’ replied Francis Clarke. 

“°*Tis a lie, Sir Anthony!” shouted Wyld. 
“ Bishop Warner peep peurnd through yonder 
narrow doorway.” | 

‘Forward ye knaves!” shouted Weldon, “ intl 
search this Temple of Baal. Ye will find him 
hiding in some Monkish Chapel; and when 
he is caught, carry him to the Castle, and 
place him in the deepest dungeon.” 

“Sir Anthony!” said Dreadnought, “here 
is a goodly congregation assembled. They 
acknowledge that they have no preacher. The 
Lord impels me to ascend yonder pulpit and 
preach to them on the sinfulness of the 
Royalist cause, if they will stay and listen to 
my discourse.’ 

“Worthy Master Dreadnought!” replied 
Weldon, “there is a_ possibility of thine 
eloquence reaching their hearts, howbeit they 
are of stone; yet shall they perforce stay and 
listen to thee. Soldiers! guard the doors, and 
~see that none leave this building till Master 
Dreadnought’s sermon is finished.” 

“Sir Anthony Weldon!” said Francis Clarke, 
“we have weapons by our sides, and might, in 
any other place, dispute thine arrogant com- 
mands ; but we scorn to desecrate the sanctity 
of the House of God, by drawing our swords, 
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and occasioning bloodshed, since nothing more 
serious than the discourse of Master Dread- 
nought is to be apprehended.” 

Weldon’s only reply to Francis Clarke was 
a bow of mock humility. He then marched 
up the aisle, and occupied the Bishop’s Throne. 
Meanwhile, Dreadnought had ascended the 
pulpit, and took from his capacious pocket 
his Bible. Unfastening the clasp, he selected 
for his text the 18th verse of the 8th chapter 
of the 1st book of Samuel— And ye shall cry 
out, in that day, because of your King, which 
ye shall have chosen you; and the Lord will 
not hear you in that day.” 

For three hours did the fanatic declaim 
against the King and Court to the Royalist 
congregation, who listened in silence with 
stern countenances and knitted brows. Sir 
Anthony, who at first closed his eyes, now slept 
soundly, while every now and again came a 
snore from the Bishop’s Throne. Within the 
doorway stood the Parliamentary soldiers 
intently listening to the preacher, and whenever 
he made any extra strong appeal, they gave 
sions of approval and encouragement by a 
deep humming sound. 

The search party, sent by Sir Anthony, soon 
discovered the figure of a Bishop in front of a 
disused altar, apparently engaged in prayer. 
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With rough hands and insulting words they 
seized hold of their prisoner, and dragged him 
up the broad steps to the Nave, and from 
thence to the Castle, where, for the time being, 
they thrust him into the State Dungeon, and 
placed a guard on the outside of the door. 

When Weldon and Dreadnought returned to 
the Castle, they sat down and ate a hearty 
meal; and after satisfying their hunger, 
Weldon ordered John Warner to be brought 
before him. Presently the tramp of the soldiers 
was heard on the stairs, and they soon entered 
the chamber with the prisoner. Weldon’s eyes 
no sooner lighted on him, than he started to 
his feet, exclaiming “ What trick is this ye 
have played ? This is not John Warner!” 

“We thought it was the Bishop, as he was 
robed, and knelt at an altar,” replied one of 
the soldiers. 

“Thy name, Sirrah ?” said Weldon. 

“Sammy Wood!” answered the prisoner. 

“How did’st thou come to be robed in the 
_ Bishop’s vestments ?” again Weldon inquired. 

“They gave me a silver crown, and took my 
clothes away, giving me these instead, and 
telling me it was by the command of Sir 
Anthony Weldon.” 

“This half-witted clown hath been gulled 
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in order to further the escape of the Bishop,’ 
said Weldon. 

‘““Am I to be imprisoned for obeying thy 
orders ?” | 

“Nay ! we try for higher game than thee. 
Thou mayest depart; but don not again the 
Priest’s garb, if thou wouldst retain thy 
freedom.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
ROCHESTER. 


THE City of Rochester was rapidly being filled 
to its utmost capacity by Royalists; and 
Chatham also was over-run by the Petitioners, 
who had assembled here from all parts of 
Kent. 

They had appointed Edward Hales, of 
Tunstall, their General,and Sir Thomas Peyton, 
Bart., Lieutenant-General; and established 
their head-quarters at Francis Clarke’s mansion 
opposite the meadow known as the Vines. 
Within the house were gathered, in addition 
to the above, Sir J. Many, Sir William Brookman, 
Sir Richard Hardress, Sir T. Colepepper, 
Peter Stowell, Bishop Warner, Master Wood- 
greene, and many other illustrious personages. 

In the meadow at the front of the mansion, 
on the opposite side of the highway, a great 
number of men were encamped, the majority 
of them being of the Kentish Yeoman class. 

They were supplied with food and beer from 
the mansion, the scene being an animated 
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one. The men were attired in a variety of 
costumes ; and their arms belonged to many 
different periods. Some of their number were 
grouped in parties discussing the Petition ; 
and others were polishing their armour, play- 
ing at various games, or seated on the grass 
drinking success to the Petition. 

The Mansion was built in the latter end of 
the reign of Elizabeth, on the E plan, with 
enclosed fore-court and extensive gardens and 
orchards on either side, and in the rear. 
Entering the porch, and passing through the 
doorway, the old hall, with a dais at the 
farther end, was reached. 

Upon the dais sat Edward Hales, Sir Thomas 
Peyton, and other leaders. On a table in front 
of the General was the famous Petition. This 
had been rescued by Sammy, together with a 
number of papers, setting forth the muster 
roll of the Royalists, and other information 
as to arms, ammunition and stores. 

Below the dais, in different parts of the hall, 
were other leaders of the movement, all eagerly 
discussing the march to London, which was to 
take place on the 29th May. Every now and 
then some one would be seen going into the 
mansion, either to receive instructions, or to 
propose something for the general good. So 
rapidly had time sped (for it was late when 
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Kidward Hales had arrived in Rochester) that 
twilight had already set in, when Francis 
Clarke, the host, entered the hall and invited 
his guests to adjourn to the oaken room where 
supper was served. 

They at once rose, and left the dais by a 
door which led to the supper room. This 
chamber was of splendid proportions, with 
a large bay window looking into the garden, 
and windows also on the south side; and the 
walls were oak panelled—hence its name. The 
chimney-piece too was of oak, carved in a 
beautiful design. Here the majority of the 
guests sat down to a plentiful repast. : 

Master Francis Clarke, however, ushered 
Edward Hales, Sir Thomas Peyton, and several 
of the principal leaders into the room beyond, 
which was situated in the front of the mansion. 
This room was decorated in the same style as 
the oaken drawing-room in which the other 
guests were seated. 

When all were ready, the venerable Bishop 
of Rochester rose, and in an impressive voice 
repeated the Grace. Immediately afterwards 
Edward. Hales rose to his feet, and, lifting his 
glass, said, ‘‘ Nobles and Gentlemen of Kent, 
charge your glasses, and drink to ‘The King,’ 
and may he soon enjoy his own again!” 

We will now leave the Cavaliers, and turn 
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our attention to the men outside. Sauntering 
through the different groups was Sammy Wood, 
stopping now and again to speak to one and 
another, for he was well known to many who 
had come in from the country districts ; but 
in reality his attention was given to a man 
who was skulking along the outskirts of the 
meadow, and who proved to be John Wyld, 
the shoemaker. Sammy saw him gain the 
group of trees, known by the name of the 
‘Seven Sisters,’ and climb one of them, as he 
thought, unobserved. The tree he had selected 
was the nearest to the mansion; and lying 
down'on a large branch, he could look into 
the lighted apartments at the Royalists. 

Sammy then explained to those standing 
near the tree, that the man was a spy; and 
several drew nearer the trunk, whilst one of 
the number raised his musket and fired among 
the branches, bringing down quite a shower of 
leaves and twigs, and startling Wyld, who had 
been so intent in watching the house. Another 
musket was raised and fired, and this time 
Wyld’s hat was pierced by a bullet, and fell to 
the ground, followed by Wyld himself, who 
lay there, pale faced and trembling in every 
limb. He was quickly seized by the men, who 
asked him what he was doing in the tree ; but 
he made no reply. 
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* He is too old for birds’ nesting,” said one. 

“ Maybe, he fancies himself an owl,” replied 
another. | 

“Truly he hath not the appearance of a 
lark,’ remarked a burly countryman, with a 
huge sword at his side, which was probably a 
relic of the Battle of Hastings. ‘“ What shall 
we do with him ?” 

‘“‘T propose we hang him from the branch he 
hath just left,” said he of the musket. 

The countryman drawing his huge sword 
said ‘‘ Nay, comrades! let me take off his head 
“with my carver.” 

Wyld now soon found his tongue, and cried 
“Ye would not dare to murder me, or Sir 
Anthony Weldon might exact a terrible 
revenge.” 

“Durst threaten us with that hated name ?” 
said the countryman, sheathing his sword. 
“S'death! I will not pollute my sword by 
contact with his carrion carcase.” 

“Tet us souse him in the moat,” cried - 
several. 

With no very gentle hands they dragged 
him to a corner of the meadow, where the 
moat had not been filled in, and the water 
made a good. size pond, which was used for 
drinking purposes by the cattle. 

Having arrived at the edge, they roughly 
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threw Wyld into the middle of the pond ; and 
as he waded to the bank, and attempted 
to climb out, he was thrust back, until tired 
of the sport, the Royalists left him to crawl 
away like a drenched rat. | 

Wyld no sooner got rid of his enemies, than 
he made his way to the Castle, and sought an 
audience with Weldon. 

When he was ushered into his presence he 
looked fearfully round, as if to make quite 
sure that he was at last in a place of safety. 

“Why man! hast been exploring the cup- 
board of ‘The George and Dragon’ again?” - 
exclaimed Sir Anthony. 

‘Far worse than that. I have had perforce 
to explore the bottom of the Vines pond, and 
not for scientific purposes either,’ replied 
Wyld. 

‘How didst thou get into this scrape?” 
inquired Sir Anthony. 

‘““T have been looking round to find out the 
number of the Royalists,” was the answer. 

“How many dost thou think they muster ? 
A few paltry hundreds ?” 

“No. Sir Anthony! not hundreds, but 
thousands—in fact there must be nearly ten 
thousand men in the City, and surrounding 
villages.” 

‘“T should not have thought the vipers could 
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have mustered in such numbers—but continue 
thy narrative.” 

“Tt was nearly dusk when I reached the 
Vines, where about a thousand men were 
assembled. Unobserved, I climbed into one of 
the trees, and laid myself along a branch, 
from which I could see most of the persons 
seated at the table in Master Clarke’s house. 
I recognised Peter Stowell, John Warner, 
Edward Hales, Sir John Many, and Master 
Woodgreene ; and several others were there 
whose names I did not know. While I was 
thus engaged, some one of the men, standing 
under the tree, fired a musket; but I did not 
move, although the branches were broken near 
me. A second shot went through my hat, 
and grazed my head, causing me to fall from 
the tree. Some were for hanging me as a spy. 
Others wished to hack my head off with a 
huge sword; but when thy name was men- 
tioned by me, they threw me.into the pond 
with oaths and jibes; and when I got out, they 
threw me in again.” 

“Thou hast indeed suffered in the cause of 
Parliament, and I will see that thou art well 
rewarded,” said Weldon. “ But I must away 
to London at once, for this rising is more 
serious than was feared.” 

‘“‘T crave a boon ere thou goest, Sir Anthony. 
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May I be allowed to stay in the Castle during 
thy absence ? for my life would be in jeopardy 
in the City.” 

“Then thou canst find safe shelter here,” 
replied Weldon. 

Putting on his hat, and tightening his sword- 
belt, he summoned his troopers ; and selecting 
about fifty, they at once left the Castle for 
London. 

It is now time to return to Sammy. When 
he had roused the Petitioners to persecute 
Wyld, he watched the whole proceedings—a 
quiet and amused spectator; and afterwards 
made his way into the mansion, inquiring of 
a serving-man for Master Peter Stowell. 

When Stowell reached the hall, Sammy 
handed him a letter, the seal of which he 
quickly ee and read the following :— 


The Castle, 


Rochester. 
Dear Peter, 


Owing to thy escape from the soldiers, 
my father, in order to part us, hath decided 
to send me to a relative of his at the 
Grange, Lewes, with his commands to keep 
me a close prisoner within that mansion. 
I do not like this lady, for she is a very 
severe Puritan, and my life with her would 

‘be most miserable. I thought it right to 
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inform thee of my approaching departure ; 
if thou hast any alternative thou may’st 
rely on my co-operation, as thy affianced 
wife. 
Yours, 
Marjory. 

“ How did this letter come into thy Poe 
sion ?”’ asked Stowell. 

“By Mistress Weldon’s tire-woman, who is 
sister to my sweetheart, Mary, a cook at pes 
George and Dragon’.” 

“Canst thou get an answer conveyed back 
by the same means ?” inquired Peter. 

“Yes! for she is staying for a short time 
with Mary, whilst I came to deliver the letter.” 

Peter then informed Sammy of its contents; 
and desired him to find out what he could of 
Weldon’s movements, and to let him know. 
He also sent a verbal message to Marjory, 
telling her to be prepared to act at a moment’s 
notice, and to do the behest of anyone wearing 
his signet ring. 


CHAPTER IX. 
SAMMY’S METAMORPHOSIS. 


SAMMY quickly returned to the hostel, and 
gave the message to Marjory’s tire-woman ; 
and then inquired of her if she could procure 
for him a suit of Sir Anthony’s clothes. The 
woman promised to do this on her return to 
the Castle, and to drop them, made into a 
parcel, over the ruined wall by the river. 
Half an hour after this Sammy was patiently 
waiting on the river shore, beneath the Castle 
wall. rte 

It may be thought strange that he could be 
spared from his duties at the Inn; but Sammy 
was a privileged person, and came, and went, 
as he chose. It was nothing unusual for him 
to be missing for a day or two at the time, 
when he would ruralise in the country ; and 
when his wandering fit was over, would walk 
back calmly to the care of his master’s taps, 
and the comfort of his customers. 

Presently his patience was rewarded by 
seeing the parcel drop on to the shore; and 
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picking it up he returned once more to his 
room at the Inn. | 

'The next morning he sallied forth to a 
barber’s shop, where his beard was shaved 
completely off, and his hair trimmed after the 
fashion of the Roundheads. Then he once 
more made his way to the mansion of Sir 
Francis Clarke ; and requested to be shown to 
the private apartment of Peter Stowell, who 
was surprised at the alteration in his appear- 
ance, and inquired if he were going to preach 
at a Conventicle. 

“Tam going to be a Roundhead,” said Sammy. 
“Wilt thou get mea pass signed for Sir Anthony 
Weldon, to save me from being detained by 
the Royalists? ’Tis for the sake of sweet 
Mistress Marjory.” 

“JT doubt if General Hales will sign such a 
document. Nevertheless, I will try him,” said 
Stowell, as he left the chamber. 

Immediately he was gone, Sammy bolted 
the door; and removing his own clothing, he 
arrayed himself in those of Sir Anthony 
Weldon. By the aid of some pigments, which 


he had provided himself with, he made a very 


good representation of that worthy Knight. 
Then putting on the round felt hat and sword- 
belt from which hung a heavy sword, he 
unbolted the door, and then walked back to 
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the window, where he stood gazing out into 
the garden. 

A considerable time had elapsed since 
Stowell left the apartment; but presently his 
footsteps were heard ascending the stairs; and - 
a moment after he entered. His astonishment 
was great on beholding the counterpart of 
Weldon, standing by the window. 

“Sir Anthony ! what meaneth this intrusion 
into my private chamber ?”’ 

‘““T have come to arrest an escaped prisoner, 
thyself Master Stowell.” 

Peter at once drew his sword, and said “I 
will not yield myself a prisoner; but rather 
would command thee to surrender thy sword 
to me.” ahd 

‘What wouldst thou do with this cumber- 
some weapon?” said Sammy in his natural 
voice. “Great honour wouldst thou gain by 
my arrest ; but ‘tis ever thus that true friend- 
ship is rewarded.” 

“Sammy Wood by all that’s wonderful !” 
cried Peter, dropping into a chair, and laughing 
heartily. ‘Thou didst indeed give me a 
scare.” : 

‘“‘ Hast thou got the pass? I might be arrested 
in reality without it, as thou knowest.” 

“Nay ! General Hales would not give it, 
unless Sir Anthony applied in person for it. 
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By Heavens, man! thou shalt apply in person 
at once; and we shall see if he can detect 
thee.” 

Down the stairs they went to the oak room, 
where General Hales was seated with several 
other leaders. 

‘““Master Hales,” said Sammy, “I wish thee 
to grant me a Pass to enable me to journey 
through these rebel Royalists in safety.” 

“Sir Anthony ! thou art wont to trust to the 
number of thy followers for security. Why 
dost thou not do so now ?” 

“ Because I wish to bring the Mistress 
Marjory to Master Peter Stowell to bestow her 
upon him for his wife.” 

“Tf that is all thou wantest it for, there is 
no need for it. We will go with thee to the 
Castle to grace the wedding,” replied Hales. 

“Thou wouldst spoil matters entirely, for 
— though I give my consent, I am not the lady’s 
father ; Iam not Sir Anthony Weldon.” 

i Thou art not Sir Seas ? Then who art 
thou ?” 

“Sammy Wood, the tapster,’ was the 
answer. 

“T see thy plot,” said Hales. ‘ Thou shalt 
have thy Pass, for thou mightest come to some 
harm without it. This ee of the 
old rogue is perfect.” 

ay 
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‘Will my Lord Bishop perform the marriage 
ceremony,’ asked Peter Stowell, “if we are 
successful in getting the lady clear from her 
father’s power ? ” | 

“Yes!” replied the Bishop, “if the lady freely 
consents, though the tyrant Cromwell hath 
forbidden us to exercise the functions of the 
Church. Yet, I deem it that my authority 
came from a higher source than he; and hold 
his commands as null and void.” 

Sammy and Peter then retired from the oak 
room, and returned to the private room of 
Stowell, where Sammy unfolded his plan for 
Marjory’s abduction. When Stowell under- 
stood all the points of the scheme, he sought 
- Master Clarke’s aid, as he saw the necessity 
for getting to the other side of the river as 
privately as possible. Francis Clarke con- 
ducted them into the cellars, where he pointed 
out a flight of brick steps. Lighting a lantern, 
the two followed him down these steps, and 
found themselves in a subterranean passage. 
They pursued their way for a good distance, 
till they came to a strongly studded door, 
the bolts of which they drew, and opening the 
door, they found themselves in a Tavern cellar, 
behind a row of barrels. 

Master Clarke now conducted them up the 
rickety stairs, into a private room, where they 
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found the landlord ; and then he desired the 
latter to ferry the two men over the water to 
the Quarry House, whilst he returned by the 
subterranean passage to his own home. 

The landlord, taking up his hat, led them 
out of the back door, and down a long garden, 
at the bottom of which was acreek. A boat 
was moored to the steps; and getting into it, 
the landlord pushed the boat off, and they | 
soon reached the river. After a good stiff pull 
across, he grounded it on the hard, below 
the Quarry House. | 

Towards evening, Sammy, still disguised as 
Sir Anthony, left this house, on horseback, 
and rode away to Strood, followed only by a 
groom. Here he was stopped by a party of 
Royalists ; but, producing his Pass, he was 
allowed to proceed over the bridge. 

He rode at a good round pace down the 
street, and up the Castle Hill into the great 
courtyard. Throwing himself off his horse, 
and handing the bridle to the groom, who had 
come from the Quarry House, he commanded 
all the troopers to be ready for instant 
marching. 

Wyld now came forward, and requested to 
be allowed to go with the troopers, as he feared 
to be left in the City, when their protection 
was withdrawn. 
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“Thou lying knave!” roared Sammy. “I 
will teach thee to give us false intelligence! ” 
and turning to the troopers, he told them to 
take him to the dungeons, to guard him well, 
and give him nothing but bread and water, as 
they valued their own lives. 

Wyld was immediately seized and hurried 
away. Meanwhile Master Dreadnought came 
to greet Sir Anthony. “Ha! my worthy 
Master Dreadnought. Do thou take charge of 
these troopers, and lead them on the road 
towards Maidstone. When Stony Lane is 
reached, hide in the dell at the bottom, and 
there await my coming. If the time should 
seem long, give them one of thy goodly 
discourses ; ‘twill make the time seem less 
wearisome. Now away at once; and if any 
Cavaliers are seen on the road, avoid fighting 
if possible.” 

The men were quickly mounted, and left 
the Castle with Dreadnought at their head, 
for they all knew Sir Anthony’s temper was 
none of the best, if there was any delay in ~ 
obeying his commands. 

Sammy now called one of the grooms, and 
told him to harness the coach-horses, and to get 
the coach ready. This being done, he sent a 
servant to tell Marjory. she must prepare for a 
journey with dispatch, and to bring her 
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tirewoman with her, as they would start in a 
quarter of an hour. | 

Hire that time had elapsed, Marjory descended 
to the State Chamber with her maid, and other 
servants carrying her trunks. 


“Father! why do we start at this late hour? 
And whither do we go ?” she inquired. 

“Stern necessity fixes the time; and the 
destination thou wilt know anon,” said Sammy, 
at the same time showing her Stowell’s signet 
ring. He gave her his arm to assist her to the 
coach, telling the groom, who came with him, 
to mount the box and drive. He then gave 
orders that none were to leave the Castle, as 
the Malignants had gathered in full force in 
the City. 

Away cantered the horses with the lumber- 
ing coach, which contained Sammy, Marjory, — 
and the tire-woman, down the street and up 
Crow Lane, where they were stopped by a 
patrol of Cavaliers. 

“ Whom have we here?” inquired the leader. 


“Sir Anthony Weldon, his daughter, and 
her maid,” replied the groom. 

“-Tis a prize we have found,” said the 
leader. ‘“ But we will make sure that thou 
speakest truly,” and opening the coach door 
he requested Sir Anthony to alight. Sammy 
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did so, and showed his Pass, given and signed 
by Edward Hales. 

“A likely thing that Esquire Hales would 
grant thee a Pass. “Tis doubtless a forgery. 
He is within the Mansion, so we can soon test 
its validity.” 

He led the trio into the Mansion, and 
ushered them into the large hall, which was 
filled with the leaders, the blushing Marjory 
leaning on the arm of Sammy. Their entrance 
was quickly observed by Hales, who welcomed — 
“Sir Anthony ” with a merry laugh. 

“We are prisoners, Master Hales. This 
gentleman respects not thy Pass, but hath 
arrested me, said Sammy with feigned 
indignation. 

“They are friends, and the signature is my 
own,” said Hales to the leader of the Cavaliers. 

Stowell had by this time reached the spot 
where Marjory was standing ; and soon was 
engaged in earnest conversation with her. 

Hales now desired a servant to fetch Bishop 
Warner, and to request Francis Clarke to 
have the oak room prepared as a temporary — 
Chapel. 

At the request of those present, Sammy 
recounted his exploits while wine was being 
served. When he came to tell how he had 
consigned Wyld to the dungeon, Hales asked 
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why he was so fond of playing tricks upon 
him. 

“My father once owned ‘The George,’ but 
by roguery he cheated him out of it, and me 
out of my inheritance. But he did not prosper. 
No one would patronise him, so that he was 
glad to sell it to my present master.” 

Sammy again resumed his narrative; and 
told how he had sent the CREE E to listen to 
Dreadnought’s discourse. 

“What object didst thou have in sending 
them away?” asked Hales. 

“To repay them for the time we were 
punished for our sins, by having to listen to 
Dreadnought’s sermon in the Cathedral,” 
answered Sammy. 

“ And now,” said he, ‘“‘ with your permission, 
I will just give directions for the disposal of 
my equipage.” 

Sammy then went to the front of the house, 
and told. the groom to take the coach and 
horses to a convenient part of the Maidstone 
Road, and there leave the coach, cutting the 
traces, and bringing the horses back, in 
exchange for those they had left at the Castle. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE WEDDING. 


THE Oak Room had been quickly transformed 
into a temporary Chapel. A carved oak table 
stood in the large recess formed by the bay 
window ; and on this lay a Prayer Book. Close 
by was the venerable figure of the aged Bishop 
of Rochester. John Warner was habited in 
the complete vestments appertaining to his 
high ecclesiastical office. His furm was some- 
what bent, and this, with his white hair and 
benevolent expression of countenance, gave 
him quite a patriarchal appearance. 

The room was well filled with the Gampuiers 
who either stood or sat bareheaded ; and the 
lighted candles illumined many a rich dress 
and noble countenance. 

The bridal party. consisted of Peter Stowell 
with Marjory on his arm, followed by Sammy 
and the tirewoman, Francis Clarke, Edward 
Hales, and several friends of Stowell. They 
advanced to the spot where the Bishop was 
standing, and he at once commenced the 
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service, the whole assemblage rising to their 
feet, and standing with reverent attention. 

The Service proceeded, and when the Bishop 
came to the question “ Who giveth this woman, 
&c.?” Sammy stepped forward, and placed 
Marjory’s hand within that of Stowell. The 
Bishop then continued the Service to the end, 

and bestowed his blessing on them. 

Peter at once gave his bride a hearty kiss, 
and conducted her to the hall, where a banquet 
was to be held in honour of the occasion, to 
which all present were invited by Francis 
Clarke. The repast being ended, the health of 
the happy pair was enthusiastically drunk. 

Master Clarke proposed the next toast— 
“Sammy, the prince of tapsters, and worthy 
representative of Sir Anthony Weldon!” 

Peter and Marjory then withdrew to prepare 
for the journey over the river to the Quarry 
House, whither a messenger had been sent 
previously, to acquaint his uncle and aunt of 
the marriage, and of their desire to stay with 
them until Peter could set up an establishment 
of his own. 

When the two returned to the hall, they 
found it quite deserted; but going to the 
porch they saw the Cavaliers were holding 
aloft torches with which they were prepared 
to escort the bridal party to their boat. 
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They then proceeded down Crow Lane to 
the Blue Boar Hard, where Master and Mistress 
Stowell embarked in a wherry, followed by 
Sammy and the tirewoman with the trunks. 
The escort, after taking leave of them, returned 
to the Mansion to spend the night in merriment. 

Meanwhile the opposite shore was reached, 
and from thence the happy pair and their two 
followers made their way into the Quarry 
House, where they were welcomed at the 
entrance by Master Woodgreene and his wife. 
Sammy, having now deposited his luggage in 
the house, took his leave, intending to return 
by way of Rochester Bridge to “The George 
and Dragon.” 

Near the Strood Quay he met a considerable 
number of soldiers and sailors, all armed, and 
preparing to march. They were under the 
command of John Roberts, to whom Sammy 
was well known, and who was moreover fully 
acquainted with his impersonation of Sir 
Anthony Weldon, having been one of the 
guests at the wedding. 

Sammy inquired their destination, and was 
informed that they were going to take Upnor 
Castle by surprise. He at once expressed a 
desire to accompany them; and was soon 
furnished with a horse for that purpose, and 
rode with those in command, 
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On their arrival at the Tower Hill Field, 
Sammy advised the leaders to go to the rear 
of the party, whilst he kept one or two of the 
Royalists with him, who, by their dress, might 
have been taken for Parliamentarians. 
Once more the cry was ‘Onward,’ and 
entering the steep street they soon reached 


Upnor Castle, when one of the men knocked 
at the gate with the butt end of his halberd. 


After repeated blows on the door, the wicket 
was thrown open, and the guard demanded 
their business. 

“Summon Major Brown the Governor,” said 
Sammy. ‘I must have instant speech with 
him.” 

The man closed the wicket, but his hoarse 
voice could be heard instructing a comrade to 
fetch the Governor. Presently Major Brown 
left the Governor’s house, and shortly after- 
wards he opened the wicket, when, by the 
light of a torch, he thought he recognised 
Sir Anthony Weldon. 

“Sir Anthony!” said the Major, “ what hath 
happened, to cause thee to visit us at this 
time of night, and with so many followers ?”’. 

“Open thy gates man, and let usin quickly !”’ 
said Sammy. “It is likely that there will be 
an attack on this Castle, by the Cavaliers. 
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The Garrison is none too numerous, and we 
have come to reinforce it.” 


“Thy commands shall be obeyed instantly, 
Sir Anthony,” replied Major Brown. 


Very soon the sounds of bolts being with- 
drawn, and bars thrown back, were heard by 
those outside ; and when the gates were opened, 
Sammy rode into the Courtyard, followed by 
the rest of the men. He quickly dismounted, 
and took his stand by the Governor’s side as 
the last of the Cavaliers entered the gates, 
which were immediately shut and bolted. 


“Thou bringest a goodly array of men with 
thee, Sir Anthony,” said the Governor. “ But 
by the torch’s light, they look suspiciously 
like Royalists.” 

Sammy made a sign to John Roberts, who 
immediately threw his arms round the 
Governor, and thus prevented him from draw- 
ing his sword. He was then securely bound, 
and the garrison were easily made prisoners, 
being too bewildered to offer any resistance. 

“What is the meaning of this treacherous 
act, Sir Anthony ?” cried Major Brown. 

“T am not Sir Anthony, but only his 
substitute, and a loyal subject of King Charles. 
We thought that this Castle of his, and the 
store of arms that it contains, could not be 
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put to a better use than in his cause,” said 
Sammy. 

“Then Iam ruined and dishonoured,” said 
the Governor. 

‘No! thou art only a prisoner,’ answered 
Sammy. ‘“ Master Roberts will take care of 
thee. As for me, I will trouble thee to let me 
out of the Castle; and I will away to Rochester, 
and cast off this Puritanical garb for that 
of a Cavalier.” 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE MARCH. 


THE next morning, at daybreak, the inhabi- 
tants of Rochester were aroused by the beating 
of drums and braying of trumpets, for this 
was the appointed day for marching towards 
London with the now famous Petition. 

The forces, that were housed and encamped 
within the City, quickly mustered under 
the command of the various leaders; while 
from the adjacent town of Chatham, vast 
numbers began to arrive, all filled with 
enthusiasm in the Royalists’ cause. 

The Hostels and Taverns were doing a 
thriving trade, supplying liquors for loyal 
toasts. Our old friend, Sammy, with apron on 
over his buff jerkin, and steel breast-plate, 
was as busy as the rest. By the side of his 
sword, on one of the barrels, lay a steel 
headpiece, for he was determined to ride to 
Blackheath with the Petition, and, if necessary, 
strike a blow in its defence. 

It was about ten o'clock when the whole 
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force had assembled. They came in from all 
the country round, armed, according to the 
means they possessed, on horse, and on foot, 
to the number of about ten thousand in all. 
Here and there could be seen some nobleman, 
fully equipped, while, with pike and halberd, 
or brownbill, some few carried muskets. Many 
farm labourers from the agricultural districts 
were armed with flails, scythes, or pitchforks 
only. 

Seamen, deserters from the vessels of war 
lying in the Medway, who were well dis- 
ciplined, carried cutlass and dagger ; and even 
the apprentices of the district were there in 
good round numbers, with cudgels or clubs. 

The word was given to “march!” and away 
they went over the bridge to Strood, and from 
thence to Gravesend and Dartford, adding to 
their numbers at each town or village they 
passed through, until at length they arrived 
at Blackheath, and there encamped for the 
night, on the open heath. 

We will now leave the Royalists, and follow 
the real Sir Anthony on his journey. 

When he left Rochester Castle with his 
troopers, he made straight for London ; and 
arrived there the next day. They stayed for 
rest and refreshment at the “Tabard” Inn, 
Southwark, and afterwards proceeded over 
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London Bridge, and on to Whitehall and 
Westminster. 

Riding into the Courtyard of the Houses of 
Parliament, Weldon dismounted, and, throwing 
the reins to a groom, he inquired of an 
attendant for Cromwell, to whose presence 
the man led him. 

“Good morrow, Sir Anthony!” said Cromwell. 
“What hath brought thee from Rochester ?” 

“My Lord,” replied Weldon, “I have ridden 
all night to bring thee news of the serious 
nature of the Royalist rising in Kent.” 

‘““We heard that there were only a few 
Malcontents, headed by one L’Hstrange, of 
whom nothing is known ; and we looked upon 
it as a fabrication.” 

“Nay ! it hath assumed tangible shape ; and 
its proportions are gigantic.” 

“Who is appointed Leader ?” 

“ Hsquire Hales of Tunstall is the General, 
and Sir Thomas Peyton the second in 
command. These are assisted by the principal 
nobility and gentry of Kent.” 

“This Hales hath just married the Lady 
Ann Wootton, without her mother’s consent, 
and contrary to her wishes. He shall be 
imprisoned and the marriage annulled. How 
many of the Malignants are mustered in 
Rochester ? ” 
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“ About ten thousand men. But half that 
number of the trained Ironsides would be 
sufficient to put them to rout, as many of them 
are badly armed, and undisciplined.” 

‘‘ Nevertheless, this rising is more serious 
than was apprehended at first. We will lay 
the matter before the Committee within the 
next hour; and their decision shall be com- 
municated to thee at the ‘ Tabard.’” 

Sir Anthony then took his leave of Cromwell; 
and, with his followers, rode back to the Inn. 

During the afternoon Weldon received a 
missive from Cromwell, informing him, that 
the Committee had decided to leave the whole 
matter of dealing with the Malignants to 
General Fairfax, and desiring Sir Anthony to 
join the General, with his followers, at the 
Tower of London. 

With that rapidity which characterised all 
Fairfax’s movements, he assembled at Black- 
heath a force of seven thousand, horse and 
foot, by daybreak the next morning, there to 
await the coming of the Royalists, and to 
prevent their further onward march. 

When the Petitioners arrived at the Heath, 
they found this formidable force ready to 
oppose them. The Leaders sent a message to 
General Fairfax, desiring a Pass for ten of 
their number to present the Petition to 
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Parliament ; and at the same time asked that 
the main body might lie at a certain distance, 
awaiting the return of these men. | | 
Fairfax slighted the messenger, and replied 
by a trumpeter of his own, commanding them 
to disperse to their homes, as he intended to 
follow them ; and if they were found in arms, 
he would subdue them with the sword. 
Edward Hales replied to this on behalf of 
the Cavaliers, that they had taken up arms to — 
defend themselves; and that they would 
stand firm to secure their rights. | 
The Leaders now held a Council of War, at 
which it was decided that they should return 
to Dartford, and secure the roads, so as to 
prevent Fairfax from penetrating into Hast 
Kent. The latter marched to Eltham with 
four regiments of horse, and three of foot. 
They lay all night in the fields; and the next 
morning assembled on Crayford Heath. 
Fairfax then sent one wing to Dartford to 
attack the Royalists, who were led by Major 
Child. He had fortified the bridge at North- 
fleet, but had only six hundred untrained men 
with him to defend it. When Husbands 
charged them with veteran soldiers, the 
Kentish men were forced to give way, and 
retire towards Rochester, pursued by Husbands 
and his force as far as Higham, when he 
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received orders from Fairfax to rejoin the 
main body at Malling. Major Child now 
collected his scattered force and withdrew to 
Rochester, strongly fortifying its stone bridge. 


CHAPTER XII. 
MASTER EBENEZER DREADNOUGHT. 


IT is now time to return to Master Dreadnought, 
whom Sammy had sent to Stony Lane, there 
to await his coming. He, with the troopers, — 
had marched along the road, and down to the 
bottom of the lane, where they found them- 
selves in an enclosed dell, out of sight and 
hearing of any who might be passing along 
the main road above. A couple of troopers 
were posted near the entrance to the lane, to 
guard against surprise; and the rest of the 
men dismounted and tethered their horses, 
while Dreadnought stood on a mound with a 
lighted lantern, hung on a bough just above 
his head. The troopers gathered round ; some 
leant against the trees, whilst others lay or 
sat on the ground. 

Ebenezer soon began his discourse, the whole 
aim of which was directed against the King — 
and his Courtiers. No doubt many truths 
were uttered, and his language was not devoid 
of rude eloquence, which fixed the attention 
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of his hearers; while the fire and zeal he 
imparted to his srmon made him appear like 
some accusing spirit. For nearly four hours 
did the enthusiast continue to exhort his 
hearers to be steadfast in their principles, 
until at last weary and exhausted he was 
compelled to cease. 

The first streaks of early dawn could now 
be seen in the sky; and the men began to 
wonder when Sir Anthony would come. The 
pangs of hunger too began to be felt, for they 
had started from the Castle at a moment’s 
notice, without any food or refreshment. Still 
they waited on, till about six o’clock, when 
Dreadnought sent a trooper back to the Castle, 
to know if Sir Anthony were there, or the 
reason of his non-appearance at the spet he 
had suggested. 

The man, mounting his horse, rode up to 
the highway, and proceeding down the main 
road a short distance, soon discovered Sir 
Anthony’s coach upset in the hedge, with 
the traces cut. He still rode on, till he meta 
party of Cavaliers, who demanded to know his 
business. The trooper at once informed them 
that he had been the bearer of dispatches to 
Maidstone, which he had delivered, and was 
returning to the Castle ; so they allowed him 
to go forward. 
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Arriving at the Castle, his first inquiry was 
for Sir Anthony ; but the attendants could tell 
him nothing, not having seen anything of 
Sir Anthony since he left the Castle with his 
daughter Marjory. The man next proceeded 
to the Buttery, and soon fortified himself with 
a good meal, after which, he gave information 
as to the whereabouts of the coach, and 
advised that horses should be sent to fetch it 
back. 

He now left his horse to enjoy its oats, while 
he strolled into the City. Entering the 
“George and Dragon” Inn, he called for a jug 
of ale, and was served by Sammy, to whom 
he was known. 

“These are lively times for thy calling, 
Sammy,” said he. 

“Yes, Master!” replied Sammy. “I thought 
that thou hadst given up drinking, as we have 
not seen thee lately.” 

“ Duty ! Sammy! I have but just returned 
to Rochester. What news is there to be told ?” 

‘Why, the town is ringing in praise of Sir 
Anthony Weldon, who hath wed his daughter 
to Master Stowell yester eve; and after that, 
took Major Brown prisoner, and surrendered 
Upnor Castle to the Cavaliers. He is even 
now in command of a body of troops marching 
on to Blackheath with the Petition.” 
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‘“ Art sure thy news is true ?” inquired the 
man. 

“Ask any of these folk if it be not so,” 
answered Sammy. 

“We can vouch for the truth, as we saw him 
ourselves,’ replied several. 

“The foul fiend take him!” cried the 
trooper, ‘‘for he hath given us a fine night's 
diversion, listening to the croaking of Master 
Dreadnought.” 

“How did that happen?” said Sammy, 
innocently. 

The man then recounted how they had 
received orders from Sir Anthony to proceed 
on the road to Maidstone ; with which orders 
Sammy was well acquainted. He then drank 
up his ale, and returned to the Castle, when 
he quickly saddled his horse; and Sammy 
soon had the satisfaction of seeing him ride 
down the street on his way back to Dread- 
nought. 

“There he goes,’ said Sammy to himself. 
“This will be the second surprise I have given 
these selfsame troopers on that road.” 

And on he went, never drawing rein till he 
found himself in the midst of his comrades, to 
whom he repeated the news he had heard in 
the City. Great indignation was felt by all; 
and a council was at once called amongst 
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themselves to know what steps they ee 
better take. 

It was decided, first, to try and find some 
food for themselves, and provender for their 
horses ; then to make their way to London, 
crossing Aylesford bridge, and travelling by 
secluded roads, in order to report Sir Anthony’s 
backsliding to the Lord General Fairfax. 
They led their horses along a footpath that 
intersected the wood, until they came to a 
quaint little hostel named “The Robin Hood,” 
where they obtained ale and bread and cheese ; 
and from a farm-house they procured food for 
their horses. Remounting, they rode over 
Burham Downs, towards the picturesque 
village of Aylesford; and passing over the 
bridge, they made their way to Malling, and 
from thence on towards London. On the road 
they gained intelligence that Fairfax was 
mustering troops on Blackheath ; and accord- 
inely they directed their steps thither, and 
inquired for the Lord General. 

Ebenezer Dreadnought: and his men were 
conducted to a large tent, within which 
General Fairfax was seated, writing instruc- 
tions to his officers. When they were ushered 
into his presence, he glanced up from his 
writing, and in a curt tone of voice demanded 
Dreadnought’s name and business. 
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“Ebenezer Dreadnought, Chaplain to Sir 
Anthony Weldon,” he replied. ‘I have come 
to accuse him of Apostasy, and of taking 
Upnor Castle and handing it over to the 
Malignants.” 

“These are grave charges,” replied Fairfax. 
‘When did these events take place ?” 

‘Within the last few days,” replied Dread- 
nought. 

A faint smile was discernible on the face of 
the General se he inquired ‘“ Canst verify these 
accusations ?’ 

“Yes,” answered Detadasoeer “He gave 
us an order, which took us out of the way, 
sending us to a lonely dell there to await his 
coming; and a trooper, who returned to the 
City, brought us back news of Sir Anthony’s 
doings, and of the marriage of his daughter to 
a Cavalier.” 

Fairfax rose from his seat, and crossing the 
tent he drew aside a screen that divided it, 
revealing Sir Anthony and several officers. 

“Sir Anthony,’ said he, “come hither! 
Thou art accused of treason to the State.” 

Dreadnought started at the sight of him; 
but, at the request of Fairfax, he boldly stated 
his accusations. 

‘ But I have not been in Rochester since the 
night I left for London, and since that time I 
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have been with the General,” said Weldon. 

“That is even so,” replied Fairfax. ‘ Doubt- 
less some knave hath impersonated thee.” 

“Yea! verily it must have been the Evil 
One,” said Dreadnought; “for even I was 
deluded, and could have affirmed that it was 
Sir Anthony who sent Wyld to the dungeon, 
and me and the troopers to the woods, there 
to discourse on goodly subjects.” 

“But what is this rumour of Marjory’s 
marriage ?”’ queried Weldon. 
 “Ttis more than a rumour,” replied Dread- 
nought. “ Marjory was placed in thy coach, 
and driven off from the Castle. The marriage 
took place at Master Francis Clarke’s mansion, 
and was performed by John Warner, the 
sequestrated Bishop of Rochester, the Cavalier 
being Peter Stowell.” 

‘My curses be upon them both. If Stowell 
is caught, he shall be thrown into prison, as 
well as that plotter, Warner,’ exclaimed 
Weldon. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE NEW ROYALIST GENERAL. 


THE force of the Cavaliers had retreated to 
Rochester, and a good number were sent to 
Aylesford and Maidstone to hold the bridges 
of the Medway; while others were encamped 
on the high ground, between Rochester and 
Maidstone. The retrograde movement had 
disheartened many of the Petitioners; and 
constant bickerings arose between the leaders, 
who each desired to carry out his own ideas 
with unlimited power. 

The authority of General Hales was set at 
nought; and he was even asked if he had 
received the King’s Commission. 

The Earl of Holland, who was working 
secretly for the King, determined to lend the 
Kentish men all the countenance he could. 
He accordingly filled in a General’s Commission 
for the Earl of Norwich (better known as 
Lord Goring), with power to lead them any- 
where, as the good of the King’s service should 
make requisite. With this Commission Lord 
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Goring made haste into Kent, and found in 
Maidstone a better body of horse and foot, 
armed ; than could have been expected, and 
enough in numbers to meet any army that 
was likely to be brought against them. Here 
he was well received, and all vowed obedience 
to him. Upon the receipt of the news that a 
new leader was appointed, Hales was attacked 
on all sides—by his grandfather Sir Edward 
Hales, and by his wife’s mother. Conscious 
that he was not equal to the task of command- 
ing the Royalists, though his affection was not 
in the least declined, he found means to 
transport himself and his wife into Holland, 
resolving, as soon as he had placed his wife 
out of the reach of her mother, to return and 
venture his life in the service, which he could 
not conduct as a leader. — 

The Karl of Clarendon, in his History of the 
Ikebellion, says—“ The Earl of Norwich had. 
found the assembly at Maidstone very numer- 
ous, but likewise very disorderly, and without 
government, nor easy to be reduced under any 
command. They had been long enough © 
together to enter into jealousies of each other, 
and from thence into factions; and were of 
several opinions what they were todo. And 
though they ail pretended an entire submission 
and obedience to the Karl of Norwich as their 
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General, yet no man forbore to deliver his 
opinion of things and persons, nor to inquire 
by what means they had first been drawn 
together ; which implied that many men 
wished they had been to begin again.” 

The Earl of Norwich was a man fitted to 
draw such a body of men together, by his 
frolic and pleasant humour ; and to reconcile 
people of all constitutions ; afterwards drawing 
them on, and conducting them towards any 
enterprise. He had always lived at Court 
without making many enemies; and_ his 
pleasant and jovial nature made many delight 
in his company. He stood well, too, with the 
King and Queen, and would (if the fatal 
disorder of the time had not blasted his hopes) 
have grown master of a very fair fortune, 
which was all he proposed to himself. 

. But he had no experience or knowledge of 
war; nor knew how to exercise the office he 
had taken as General ; but was very willing to 
please every man, and comply with every- 
body’s humour, which was quickly discovered; 
and so men withdrew the reverence they were © 
prepared to have paid him, and grew more 
obstinate in their own opinions as to what was 
to be done. And this feeling was increased - 
when they heard that Fairfax was approaching 
towards them. 
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They, who best understood the affair, and 
knew how to apply the strength they had to 
the best advantage, advised that they might 
retire beyond Rochester; and by breaking 
down the bridge there, and fortifying another 
pass or two, which was easy enough to be done, 
they might keep the enemy from entering into 
the east of Kent, which was the largest and 
best part of that rich and populous county. 

The Earl of Norwich left Maidstone for 
Rochester to inspect the various forces, 
stationed in the city and the surrounding 
villages. He placed Sir J. Many and Sir 
William Brockman in command of one 
thousand Royalist horse and foot at Maidstone, 
with orders to make that town as defensible 
as possible. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE BATTLE OF MAIDSTONE. 


FAIRFAX had marched with great rapidity to 
the village of Malling near Aylesford, which 
he made his temporary head quarters. This 
was, and still is, one of the most picturesque 
spots in England ; and to this day retains many 
quaint old houses, its Abbey, and St. Leonard’s 
Tower, built by Gundulf, Bishop of Rochester. 
On the last day of May, Fairfax had reached 
this rural elysium ; and his troopers were to 
be seen encamped in the fields between Malling 
and Snodland. Many of them were engaged 
in grooming their horses, or watering them 
at the different brooks that intersected the 
meadows and fertilised this pleasant valley. 
Towards the latter part of the day, Fairfax 
left his hostel “The Bear” in the High Street 
of the village, accompanied by a younger man. 
Both were plainly dressed. The Parliamentary 
Officer, who was with Fairfax, was of herculean 
proportions. In height he was six feet two, 
and stoutly built. He had a good humoured 
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expression of countenance, while, at the same 
time, the firmness of the mouth and chin 
indicated that he could be stern and resolute, 
when occasion required. This was Colonel. 
Gibbons, a friend of General Fairfax. 

The General commanded the troops to march, 
and they moved in the direction of Aylesford 
bridge, which they found strongly guarded ; 
and on the high land above could be seen the 
Cavaliers in force. Proceeding along the main 
road, they reached Fant, from which place a 
good view of the old stone bridge at Maidstone 
could be obtained. This bridge was also found 
to be strongly fortified. Riding on again, they 
came in sight of Farleigh bridge, which, to the 
joy of Fairfax, was but poorly defended by the 
Cavaliers. Here he left half a dozen troopers, 
who were hidden by the trees, to watch the 
bridge, with orders to send to him at once if 
any alterations or additions were made in the 
defence thereof. 

Fairfax then rode back to Malling, entering 
a private room in the hostel, which had been 
set apart for the use of the General, in the 
company of Colonel Gibbons. 

When they were seated, Fairfax said 
“Richard, my plans are arranged for the 
morrow. With the break of dawn, our men 
must be moving on to Farleigh bridge, which 
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is but slenderly guarded. The rebels do not 
expect us in that direction ; but are wasting 
their energy on the other bridges lower down 
the river. We will surprise the defenders ; 
and when once this bridge is in our possession, 
we will on to Maidstone, and then attack them 
in the rear, where, probably, no provision hath 
been made for our reception. We can then 
storm the town, which must speedily fall into 
our hands.” 

“My Lord,” replied Gibbons, “I think thy 
plans will work admirably.” 

“Thou wilt go round to the different officers 
with my instructions to command silence in 
the camp, and concealment of the men, as 
much as possible; but all must be ready to 
march at the first streak of dawn. Now seek 
thy couch, for rest, to renew thy strength for 
the morrow.” 

Colonel Gibbons took his departure, to obey 
his General’s orders ; and then retired to rest. 

Karly next morning, the Parliamentarians 
Were again moving on, taking their way 
through the leafy woods towards Farleigh, 
each trooper having a foot-soldier mounted up 
behind him, in order to facilitate the march. 

When near Farleigh, the foot-soldiers dis- 
mounted, and were told to follow on behind, © 
while Colonel Gibbons rode on rapidly to 
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attack the bridge. The troopers started off at 
a trot, which quickly changed into a gallop, 
when they came in sight of the bridge. With 
drawn swords they rushed at the defenders, 
killing all who attempted to oppose their wild 
career. 


On the ground beyond, a small force had 
speedily mustered, and prepared to charge ; 
but before they could do so Gibbons was 
attacking them, so-that they soon dispersed, 
leaving most of their number wounded or — 
dead. 


The victors did not pursue the flying 
Royalists; but awaited the advance of the 
foot-soldiers, who soon began to appear. 


Fairfax rode up to Colonel Gibbons and said 
“Thou hast done well, Richard ; but I fear we 
shall have a harder task at Maidstone.” 


The General now placed a strong body of 
men to guard the bridge; and with Sir Anthony 
Weldon and the rest of his force, moved on 
towards Maidstone. 


‘ Several of the Cavaliers, who had escaped, 
galloped madly into Maidstone with the news 
of Fairfax having taken the bridge, and of his 
intention to attack Maidstone. The alarming 
tidings were brought to Sir J. Many and Sir 
William Brockman, both of whom at once 
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prepared to defend Maidstone from the attack 
in this unexpected quarter. 

The alarm was sounded ; and men mustered 
and took up positions near the entrance to the 
Town. A. barricade was hurriedly made of 
waggons and other farm implements. These 
were placed across the roadway near the old 
workhouse ; but as news arrived of the near 
approach of Fairfax, they had not time to 
finish it properly, and so they filled the houses 
with Cavaliers, placing case-shot near the 
entrance to several streets. 

General Fairfax had made a halt on the 
high road, in order that men and horses might 
refresh themselves with food, and rest, which 
was much needed ; after which they resumed 
their march to the high ground overlooking 
Maidstone. Fairfax then rode forward and 
reconnoitred; and soon decided that the best 
spot to begin the attack was where the barri- 
cade had been hastily placed. Accordingly 
he ordered his men forward ; and this position 
was soon taken, and the Cavaliers forced to 
retreat. Fairfax imagined that the town was 
as good as taken; but he did not know the 
stubborn nature of the defenders, or the skill 
of their leaders. 

The Royalists retired to Stone Street, where 
they made a stand, and Fairfax ordered his 
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men to charge; but they were received with 
such a withering discharge of case-shot, that 
they had to retreat in some disorder. Again 
and again they charged, until at length they 
forced their way down the street. But now a 
terrible fire of musketry was poured upon them 
from every window, and even from the roof- 
tops ; and they were compelled to contest the 
streets inch by inch, clearing the houses in 
their progress. 

Stone Street, Knightrider Street, Gabriel’s 
Hill, the High Street, all were stubbornly 
defended by the Cavaliers. Besides the musket- 
shots from the windows, missiles, and even 
articles of furniture were thrown down upon 
them ; and from the roofs, tiles, bricks, and 
‘coping-stones were cast over the parapets, 
crushing and wounding the Parliamentarians, 
who were now slowly though steadily forcing 
the Cavaliers back from barricade to barricade. 

Messengers were dispatched by the Royalists 
to Rochester, asking the Earl of Norwich for 
reinforcements ; but owing to the diversity of 
opinion prevailing in his Council, none were 
sent in time, otherwise Fairfax might have 
experienced defeat. The Cavaliers held out as 
long as possible, trusting to relief being sent 
them. Finally they were driven to the bottom 
of the High Street, and they then determined 
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to make for the Church of All Saints, close by 
the river. Thither they now retreated, fighting 
every step of the way, till they reached the 
sacred edifice. They held the Church as long 
as possible, putting the barrels of their 
muskets through the windows, and firing on 
their assailants from the Church Tower, thus 
utilising every point of vantage. 

When at length they were worn out with 
continuous fighting, which had lasted for over: 
five hours, and their ammunition was 
exhausted, most of them being wounded, they 
surrendered to Fairfax, making the best terms 
they could. 

Many of the Cavaliers, who had remained 
in the bye streets, succeeded in making good 
their escape to other parts of Kent, while not 
a few hurriedly fled to Rochester. 

It was long past midnight ere Fairfax found 
himself master of the town of Maidstone; and 
he confessed in a letter to Parliament, that 
the defence of this unfortified and unprepared 
town was more desperate than anything he 
had yet experienced. , 

Fairfax at once sent all the leaders, who- 
were taken prisoners, to Leeds Castle under a 
strong escort. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
THE EARL OF NORWICH. 


LoRD Goring was staying at Francis Clarke’s 
mansion, when the news of the attack on 
Maidstone was brought to him. He could not 
at first credit the information, as he thought 
it was impossible for Fairfax to have reached 
that town. But as messengers from the Royal- 
ists followed each other in quick succession, 
he summoned his scattered forces to Rochester ; 
and by the time they had all arrived, it was 
past midnight, so that deferred their marching 
to Maidstone till the morning. Had Lord 
Goring acted promptly, and responded to the 
first call for aid, it is more than probable that 
the Royalists would have held out against 
Fairfax. 

Early in the morning, Lord Goring’s force 
started for Maidstone ; but when they had 
gone about three miles on the way, they met 
such numbers of the defenders of that town, 
who proved conclusively that Maidstone had 
been taken, and that any attempt to retake it 
would be a hopeless task. 
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Lord Goring then summoned his leaders to 
a Council of War by the roadside, stating the 
information he had received, and showing 
plainly the uselessness of proceeding further. 
As the leaders could not agree, no practical 
decision was likely to be arrived at. When the 
rank and file heard what was going forward, 
they insisted on marching to Westminster with 
their Petition, stating, that if their officers 
would not lead them, they would march with- 
out them. Orders were then given to return 
to Rochester, Lord Goring placing himself at 
their head ; and in about an hour they reached 
the City, where they rested for a short time, 
and then resumed their march towards London, 
travelling on the rest of the day, and during 
the night, till they found themselves on 
Blackheath. The Cavaliers waited in Green- 
wich Park all day, while two of their number 
managed to escape the vigilance of the 
Parliamentarians, and succeeded in reaching 
London ; but, to their dismay, they found 
that, although there were many in London 
who sympathised with them, the City of 
London was so well guarded, that they would 
be unable to join them, or assist them to reach 
Westminster. Crestfallen, the two men re- 
turned to Greenwich, after many escapes, to 
relate their experiences to Lord Goring. 
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Consternation was now felt by the loyal 
gathering. London was unassailable ; and the 
implacable Fairfax in their rear. The only — 
course open to them seemed to be for them 
to cross the river, and join forces with the 
issex men, who, they were told, were ready 
to assist in the struggle against the Parlia- 
mentarians. 

During the evening, they went to the river 
side, and requisitioning all the craft on the 
river, they crossed over to the Essex Coast, 
keeping the boats on that shore, and thus 
delaying the pursuit of them by Fairfax and 
his followers. Here they encamped for the 
night, and the next day they proceeded to 
Colchester. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
FAIRFAX AT ROCHESTER. 


MAIDSTONE had now been thoroughly quieted 
by the Parliamentarians; and General Fairfax 
was prepared to follow up his victory by 
pursuing the remnant of the Royalists forces. 
He left a number of his soldiers in the town 
to overawe the inhabitants; and also to deal 
“summarily with any attempted rising on 
behalf of the King. He then marched on to 
Rochester with the remainder of his men, Sir 
Anthony Weldon boasting on the way as to 
the punishment he should bestow on the 
Citizens of Rochester for their delinquencies. 
Fairfax listened quietly with a grim smile to 
these threats; but seriously determined Sir 
Anthony should not do just as he pleased, for 
the bravery of the Kentish men in their 
defence of Maidstone had won his admiration. 

When they reached Rochester, Sir Anthony 
invited the principal officers to the Castle to 
partake of his hospitality, leaving the soldiers 
to be quartered on, and fed by the inhabitants 
at large. 
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Weldon ushered his guests into the State 
Chamber of the Keep of Rochester Castle. 
This was a large and handsome apartment, 
with lofty pitch, the walls being covered with 
dark oak wainscoting, and the carved stone 
columns and upper arches, which were elabor- 
ately carved, were left open to view. 

A plain but goodly repast was spread upon 
the table ; and to which ample justice was done 
by the guests, for the eight miles’ ride from 
Maidstone had sharpened their appetites. 

When the meal was over, and Dreadnought 
had favoured them with an almost intermin- 
able grace, Weldon began to make inquiries 
respecting different matters connected with 
the impersonation of himself, and the orders 
that were given in hisname. He now learnt 
that Jonathan Wyld had been kept a close 
prisoner in a dungeon of the Castle; and he at 
once gave orders for his release. <A serving- 
man was sent to the serjeant of the guard in 
the vestibule with orders to conduct Wyld to 
the State Chamber. The serjeant, taking three 
soldiers with him, descended the main stair- 
case to the store rooms of the Keep, which 
were very dark, being lighted only by loop- 
holes. A small passage in the thickness of 
the wall led to the lower dungeons, which 
were situated beneath the State prison. 
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The serjeant went first, carrying a lantern; 
and, drawing back the bolts of the door at the 
end of the passage, swung it open, and peered 
into the darkness below, for the floor of the 
dungeon was ten feet below the doorway. A 
ladder was lowered to the floor of this fetid 
pit, and Wyld was told to ascend it. Without 
a word he raised himself slowly from the 
damp floor, and climbed the ladder until he 
reached the passage way. He was then placed 
between two of the men, and marched up the 
stairs to the presence of Sir Anthony Weldon, 
whose sympathy was excited by his scarecrow 
appearance. 


“Yam sorry thou hast suffered in the just 
cause,” said Weldon. 


“Talk not to me of justice,” whined Wyld, 
“when thou didst consign me to that loath- 
some dungeon, where even the light of day 
cannot penetrate ; my food—dry bread, thrown 
down to me, as though I were a bear in a pit ; 
my sleep disturbed by water rats, while the 
nauseous atmosphere at times nearly choked 
me. All this Il endured, and for what ?—The 
glorious cause ! The just cause!” 


“Thou shalt be rewarded. Thy ambition 
shall be gratified,” replied Weldon. 


“Ambition !” cried Wyld. “A dungeon, with 
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bread and water hath taken all ambition out 
of me.” | 

“We have all been victims of the snares of 
the Evil One,” said Dreadnought. “ Sit down 
Jonathan, and eat thy fill. A satisfied stomach 
helps us to bear the ills of the world with 
more patience.” 

‘““T will e’en do as thou sayest, Master Dread- 
nought, for the fare that I received in the 
dungeon was meagre enough.” 


Wyld seated himself at the table, and began 
to eat voraciously. Meanwhile, Fairfax drew 
Weldon and Gibbons into one of the recesses, 
and addressing Sir Anthony, said— 


“T have determined to leave Colonel Gibbons 
with a regiment of soldiers in Rochester ; and 
he will be responsible for the well-ordering of 
all within the City, and the adjacent villages.” 


“That will not be necessary, as I can deal 
with the rebellious citizens of Rochester,” said 
Sir Anthony. 

“Thou art the Chairman of the Committee 
of Kent ; and thy duties will take thee to all 
parts of the county. I leave Colonel Gibbons 
in full command of the City, which will be 
under Martial Law, while he is quartered 
here,” replied Fairfax. | 

“Thou art the General, so thy commands 
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must be obeyed,” said Sir Anthony, with a 
shade of annoyance upon his face. 

* Dost thou know where Colonel Gibbons 
can make his headquarters ? This old Castle 
would be a suitable place,” said Fairfax. 


‘“Methinks thou shouldst use one of the 
residences of the Malignants ; and not devast- 
ate the dwellings of the faithful,” replied Sir 
Anthony, somewhat sharply. ‘“ There is the 
mansion of Francis Clarke, beside the Vines, 
which would be a suitable residence.” 


‘Show us the house, and we will judge for 
ourselves,” said Fairfax. 


Putting on their hats, and tightening their 
sword-belts, they left the Keep, and proceeded 
into the City. In the High Street they found 
some troopers with their horses, who had been 
unable to find stabling for them within the 
walls. Fairfax inquired of Weldon if he knew 
of any suitable place of shelter. 


“Yes,” replied Weldon. “The Cathedral 
hath been used before for a like purpose, and 
could be so used again. Simon de Montfort 
stabled his horses there, when he stormed 
the City.” 


Fairfax at once gave orders for the troopers 
to put their horses into the Cathedral ; but at 
the same time warned them against doing 
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damage to the fabric, or showing disrespect to 
the dead. als, 
The three then went down the High Street, 
turning up Crow Lane to Master Francis 
Clarke’s mansion. Weldon knocked at the 
door, and when it was opened, he desired the 
serving-man to show them over the house. 
After inspecting the building, Fairfax and 
Gibbons declared that nothing better could 
have offered itself. Weldon new took his 
leave, fearing his authority might be still © 
further curtailed if he remained any longer. 
Fairfax’s first care was to place a guard both 
before and within the building, while a good 
number were encamped within the Vines field. 
At the request of Colonel Gibbons, Fairfax 
promised to use his influence to get a seques- 
tration of the mansion and its extensive 
grounds in favour of Gibbons, as well as other 
land in Kent, as a reward for faithful service 


| to the Commonwealth. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
COLCHESTER. 


THE next day General Fairfax left Rochester, 
Colonel Gibbons having the charge of affairs 
with a regiment of soldiers under his command. 
The further movements of Fairfax are best 
told in the words of the Karl of Clarendon in 
his “ History of the Rebellion and Civil Wars 
in Kngland.’— 

“In the meantime the Earl of Norwich and 
divers other officers, who were with the Party 
at Rochester, quitting that place, marched back 
towards London, in hope still of the Citizens 
joining with them. But that failing, and 
apprehending that Fairfax would soon be in 
their rear, the Earl, and those who remained 
and designed to run the utmost hazard, 
resolved to pass themselves, and their horses, 
by such boats as they had ready, about Green- 
wich, and down the river, over into Essex, 
where they knew they had many friends, and 
where Fairfax and his Army could not visit 
them in some days. So they made a shift to 
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transport themselves to the number of near a 
thousand men, horse and foot, whereof many 
were Officers and Soldiers who had served the 
King, and young Gentlemen grown up in loyal 
families, who had been too young to appear 
before. 

They found many persons in Essex ready to 
join with them, who came sooner together 
than they intended upon the alarm of Kent; | 
and who had purposed to have passed over 
into Kent to have joined with and assisted 
those who had so frankly appeared for the 
King, if they had not been prevented by their 
unexpected coming to them. 

There was the brave Lord Capel, Sir William 
‘Compton, Sir Charles Lucas, Sir George Lisle, 
all excellent Officers. There was Sir Bernard 
Gascoigne, and many other Gentlemen and 
Officers of name, who had drawn together many 
Soldiers. To these joined Colonel Farr, who 
had served the Parliament, and was a known 
creature and confidant of the Earl of Warwick ; 
and had at that time the command of Land- 
guard Point, a fort of importance on the Sea, 
so that when they were all come together, with 
those from Kent, they made a body of above 
three thousand horse and foot, with Officers 
enough to have formed and commanded a 
very good army, 
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They well knew Fairfax would quickly visit 
them ; and therefore they chose to post them- 
selves in Colchester, a great and populous 
town, which, though unfortified, they cast up 
such works before the Avenues, that they did 
not much fear to be forced by an assault ; and 
resolved to expect a conjunction with others 
of their friends ; and were in great hopes that 
the Scots’ Army, which they heard was upon 
its march, would be with them, before they 
could be distressed. 

They had scarce put themselves and the 
Town, which was not glad of their company, 
into any order, before Fairfax came upon them, 
who made no stay in Kent, after he heard 
what was become of the Earl of Norwich and 
his friends, but left two or three troops of 
horse to settle that County, with the assistance 
of their Committees, who had been driven 
from thence; and, returning now victorious, 
knew well enough how to deal with those who 
had revolted from them. 

When he came first before Colchester, and saw 
it without fortifications, he thought presently 
to enter the town with his army; but he found 
so rude a resistance, that, by the advice of 
Ireton, who was left by Cromwell to watch the 
General, as well as the army, he resolved to 
encompass it with his troops; and without 
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hazarding the loss of men, to block them up 
till famine should reduce them ; and he dis- 
posed his army accordingly, which quickly 
stopped up all passages by which either men 
or provisions should get into the town, though 
by many brave sallies from within, their 
Quarters were often beaten up, and many 
valiant men were lost on both sides. 

When those noble persons within Colchester 
were advertised of both the total defeat of the 
Scots’ Army, as well as that of the Earl of — 
Holland at Kingston, then they knew well 
there was no possibility of relief, nor could 
they subsist longer to expect it, being pressed 
with want of all kind of victual, and having 
eaten nearly all their horses. They sent there- 
fore to Fairfax to treat about the delivery of 
the town upon reasonable conditions ; but he 
refused to treat or give any conditions, if they 
would not render to mercy all the Officers and 
Gentlemen,—the common soldiers he was con- 
tented to dismiss. A day or two was spent in 
deliberation. They within proposed “to make 
a brisk sally and thereby to shift for them- 
selves, as many as could.” But they had too 
few horses, and the few that were left uneaten 
were too weak for that enterprise. Then, 
“that they should open a Port, and every man 
die with their Arms in their hands;” but that 
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way they could only be sure of being killed, 
without much hurting their adversaries, who 
had ways enough securely to assault them. 
Hereupon, they were in the end obliged to 
deliver themselves up Prisoners at Mercy ; and 
were, all the Officers and Gentlemen, led into 
the Publick Hall of the town, where they were 
locked up, and a strong guard set upon them. 
They were required presently to send a list of 
all their names to the General, which they did; 
and within a short time after a guard was sent 
to bring Sir Charles Lucas and Sir George Lisle, 
and Sir Bernard Gascoigne to the General, 
being sat with his Council of War. | 

They were carried in, and in a very short 
discourse told “that after so long and so 
obstinate a defence until they found it neces- 
sary to deliver themselves up to mercy, it was 
necessary, for the example of others, and that 
the Peace of the Kingdom might be no more 
disturbed in that manner, that some military 
justice should be executed ; and therefore that 
Council had determined they three should be 
presently shot to death ;” for which they were 
advised to prepare themselves, and without 
considering, or hearing what they had a mind 
to say for themselves, they were led into a 
yard there by, where they found three files of 
Musqueteers ready for their dispatch, 
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Sir Bernard Gascoigne was a gentleman of 
Florence, and had served the King in the war ; 
and afterwards remained in London till the 
unhappy adventure of Colchester, and then 
accompanied his friends thither, and had only 
English enough to make himself understood, 
that he desired a pen and ink and paper, that 


‘he might write a letter to his Prince, the 


Great Duke, that His Highness might know 
in what manner he lost his life, to the end his 
Heirs might possess his state. 

The Officer that attended the execution 
thought fit to acquaint the General and 
Council, without which he durst not allow 
him pen and ink, which he thought he might 
reasonably demand. When they were informed 
of it, they thought it a matter worthy some 
consideration ; they had chosen him out of the 
list for his quality, conceiving him to be an 
English gentleman and preferred him, for 
being a Knight, that they might sacrifice three 
of that rank. 

This delay brought the news of this resolu- 
tion to the prisoners in the town, who were 
infinitely afflicted with it; and the Lord Capel 
prevailed with an Officer or Soldier of their 
guard to carry a letter, signed by the chief 
persons, and Officers, and in the name of the 
rest, to the General ; in which they took notice 
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of that judgment, and desired him “either to 
forbear the execution of it, or that they might 
all, who were equally guilty with those three, 
undergo the same sentence with them.” The 
letter was delivered ; but had no other effect 
than the sending to the Officer to dispatch his 
order, reserving the Italian to the last. 

Sir Charles Lucas was their first work, who 
fell dead ; upon which Sir George Lisle ran to 
him, embraced and kissed him, and then stood 
up, and looked those who were to execute him 
in the face; and thinking they stood at too 
great a distance, spake to them to come nearer, 
to which one of them said “Tl warrant you 
Sir, well hit you.” He answered smiling 
“Friends, I have been nearer you, when you 
have missed me.” Thereupon they all fired 
upon him, and did their work home, so that 
he fell down dead of many wounds without 
speaking word. 

Sir Bernard Gascoigne had his doublet off, 
and expected the next turn; but the Officer 
told him “he had order to carry him back to 
his friends,” which at that time was very 
indifferent to him. The Council of War had 
considered, that, if they should in this manner 
have taken the life of a foreigner, who seemed 
to be a person of quality, their friends or 
children who should visit Italy might pay dear 
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for many generations; and therefore they 
commanded the Officer, “when the other two 
should be dead, to carry him back again to the 
other prisoners.” 

The manner of taking the lives of these 
worthy men was new, and without example; 
and concluded by most men to be very barbar- 
ous, and was generally imputed to Ireton, who 
swayed the General, and was upon all 
occasions of an unmerciful and blood-thirsty 
nature. , 

As soon as this sacrifice was ended, Fairfax 
with the chief Officers, went to the Town House 
to visit the prisoners ; and the General (who 
was an ill-orator on the most plausible occa- 
sion), applied with his civility to the Earl of 
Norwich, and the Lord Capel ; and seeming in 
some degree to excuse them having done that, 
which he said “the Military justice required,” 
he told them “that all the lives of the rest 
were safe, and that they should be well treated 
and disposed of as the Parliament should 
direct.” , 

The Lord Capel had not so soon digested 
this so late barbarous proceeding, as to receive 
the visit of those who caused it, with such a 
return as his condition might have prompted 
to him ; but said “that they should do well to 
finish their work, and execute the same rigour 
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to the rest;’’ upon which there were two or 
three sharp and bitter replies between him 
and Ireton, that cost him his life in a few 
months after. ) 
When the General had given notice to the 
Parliament of his proceedings, he received 
orders to send the EKarl of Norwich and the 
Lord Capel to Windsor Castle, where they had 
afterwards the society of Duke Hamilton, 
to lament each others misfortunes; and after 
some time they two were sent to the Tower.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. - 
THE HAUNTED CHAMBER. 


IT is now time to return to Colonel Gibbons, 
whom we left at Francis Clarke’s mansion, 
opposite the Vines, which he had made his 
headquarters. At Fairfax’s suggestion, he had 
dismissed the servants belonging to Francis 
Clarke, and installed his own personal attend- 
ants in their places. 


The morning General Fairfax left Rochester, 
Colonel Gibbons had been very busy attending 
him ; but as soon as the General had crossed 
the Bridge with his men, the Colonel returned 
to the mansion, and seated himself in the 
room where he had broken his fast. 


Gazing out of the window at the surround- 
ing trees and foliage, which looked beautiful 
and fresh on this glorious June morning, he 
was lost in reverie, thinking of all that had 
passed during the last few days, when he was 
interrupted by a knock at the door of the 
chamber. 
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Starting up, he desired the person to enter ; 
but no sooner was the door opened, than his 
several attendants filed into the room. 

“How now, ye knaves! What meaneth this 
intrusion ?”” exclaimed Gibbons. 

“They have made me their spokesman, 
Colonel,” answered one of the men. “And I 
have to tell thee we cannot stop in this house, 
for it is haunted.” 

“Rubbish, Martyn! I thought thou hadst 
more sense in that thick pate of thine.” 

“T saw the ghost myself, Colonel, or I would 
not have troubled thee.” : 

“T know thou art a faithful servant,” replied 
Gibbons, seating himself. ‘“ Therefore relate 
this supernatural occurrence to me.” 

“Four of us stayed in the kitchen last night, 
discussing a flagon of wine, which Rowland 
had drawn from a barrel he had discovered in 
the cellar. When we had emptied the flagon, 
we left the kitchen, and. ascended the stairs 
leading to the sleeping chamber allotted to us. 
We carried no light, as the moon was shining 
through the latticed windows, making the 
place almost as light as day. Just as we 
reached the entrance hall, we saw a figure— 
a dim visionary form—like an old man, coming 
down the stairs. We all stood still, and I 
must confess to a feeling of awe, which rooted 
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me to the spot. The spectre seemed to notice 
this, and returned upstairs. I then drew my 
sword, and called to the others to come with 
me, which they did, and we followed it into 
a chamber in the Northern wing, but could see 
no one there. Just then we heard a loud 
groan ; but from whence it came, no one could 
tell.” 

“Lead to the chamber, and I will see for 
myself,” said Gibbons. 

Martyn conducted the Colonel, who was 
followed by the rest of the servants, to the 
grand staircase, at the top of which, on the 
right hand side, was a door leading to the 
chamber where they had seen the figure enter, 
and disappear. 

The room had evidently been used as a 
sleeping chamber, and was of goodly size. In 
one corner stood a four-post bedstead with 
rich hangings; and the rest of the furniture 
was of an elaborate description. 

Colonel Gibbons inspected the room closely; 
but could find no other door,or means of com- 
munication with the rest of the house, than 
that by which they had entered. 

“Thy ghost, Martyn, hath evidently a taste — 
for good quarters,’ said Gibbons. “I will 
make them mine, and endeavour to lay the 
spectre.” 
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“ But that will not assist us, Colonel,” said 
Martyn. 

‘“Pshaw ! my good fellow,” he replied. “ Ye 
can have my room in the Southern wing. I 
doubt if this same ghost will travel so far.” 

‘We shall not mind if we can sleep in the 
other side of the house,” said the man. 

‘See that candles are placed here in readi- 
ness for my use, Martyn,” said Gibbons. “And 
tell Roland to find another flagon of wine from 
the same barrel, and place it with the candles, 
and my writing tablets, which he will find in 
the chamber I slept in last night. See that ye 
stay not too late in the kitchen to-night.” 

Gibbons now left the mansion to attend to 
his military duties ; and did not return till the 
evening, when his supper was served in one of 
the lower rooms. 

After supper, he ordered the attendants to 
retire to the other wing; and after seeing the 
house was well guarded by soldiers in the 
courtyard in the front, and in the grounds at 
the rear of the building, he took a candle, and 
ascended the stairs leading to the deserted 
wing, and entered the haunted chamber. 

Carefully he examined every nook and 
corner of the room, until he was quite satisfied 
that no one was there. He then pushed the 
door nearly close, and drew the table near it, 
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so that, if he sat on the other side, he could 
command the corridor, if the door should be 
opened. His next care was to place his pistols 
upon the table; and drawing his sword he laid 
the naked blade beside them. He then sat 
down and commenced to write, ever and anon 
raising his head, and glancing towards the 
door. | 

Time slowly glided on, and still nothing 
appeared to disturb him. It was now about 
eleven o'clock, and he then remembered the © 
flagon of wine, from which he poured out a 
goblet full. Still facing the door, he raised it 
to his lips, and commenced drinking from it, 
when a weak voice from behind him cried, 
“For the love of heaven; give me drink!” 


So sudden and unexpected was the cry, that 
Gibbons was nearly choked with the wine; but 
recovering himself, he turned round quickly, 
and saw, to his surprise, the bent figure of a 
venerable old man. 


“Bishop Warner!” exclaimed Gibbons in 
Surprise. 


“Give me drink, for I have tasted nothing 
these two days,” cried Warner. 


Gibbons at once filled a goblet, and handed 
it to the Bishop, who drank it off at a draught. 


“Colonel Gibbons, I thank thee, for I can 
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feel this generous wine coursing through my 
veins,” 

“Tn faith ! thou gavest me a fright. From 
whence camest thou ?”’ 


‘‘T have been in hiding in this house. There 
is a secret passage, approached by a sliding 
panel from this room. I ventured out last 
night, and was met by strangers on the stairs; 
so I returned to my place of concealment.” 


“The strangers were my servants, who will 
not sleep in this room, as they deem it haunted. 
I little thought, when I determined to watch 
for the ghostly visitant, that it was Bishop 
Warner.” 

“Master Francis Clarke gave me shelter 
here. Sir Anthony Weldon offered a reward 
for my capture; and I would rather deliver 
myself up to thee, than to any other of the 
Parliamentary Officers.” 

“ Bishop Warner!” replied Gibbons gravely, 
“though I am a Parliamentary Officer, I am 
also an Englishman. ’ Tis not in my nature 
to act harshly to an old friend. Thou must 
be got away secretly, to a safe place beyond 
Rochester.” 

“Tf I could reach the cellar, I could escape,” 
said the Bishop. “I was trying last night to 
do so, when thy servants thwarted me.” 
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“Fortunately there is no one besides our- 
selves on this side of the house; but I will 
reconnoitre whilst thou art resting here.” 

Gibbons then buckled on his sword, and 
replaced the pistols in his belt. He next 
proceeded to search the corridor and the other 
rooms; then descended to the hall, when he 
unbolted the front door, and found the sentry 
on guard in the courtyard. After speaking to 
the man, he returned to the house, carefully 
securing the door, and made his way to the 
back of the building. Here also he found the 
guard on the alert. Next he descended to the 
kitchen, where he obtained a meat pasty from 
the dresser, and a lantern which was hanging 
on the wall. These he carried upstairs to the 
room in which he had left Bishop Warner. 

He was on his knees, giving thanks to God 
for sending him a friend like Gibbons. Slowly 
rising from this position, he sat down; and 
Gibbons placed the food on the table, and 
desired the Bishop to eat. He needed no 
second invitation, but attacked the pasty with 
the vigour of a younger man. After he had 
satisfied his hunger, Gibbons pressed him to 
take another drink of wine. 

Gibbons then lighted the lantern, and asked 
Warner to show him the sliding panel, and 
the manner in which it could be moved, in 
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case at any time he should have need of it. 
Warner at once complied with his request ; and 
then procured his hat and cloak. They now 
prepared to descend the staircase, the Colonel 
carrying the lighted lantern ; and reached the 
cellar in safety, where they found the entrance 
to the subterranean passage, the Colonel lead- 
ing the way. They traversed its whole length, 
until they reached the doorway, which led to 
the cellar of the Inn, where Gibbons bade > 
adieu to the Bishop, who passed through the 
doorway. Gibbons then locked the door and 
returned to his own chamber. He soon after 
retired to rest, satisfied that no other ghostly 
visitant would disturb his slumber. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE LADIES OF THE QUARRY HOUSE. — 


IT is now time to return to Marjory, whom we 
left with her husband at the Quarry House, 
soon after the wedding ceremony. : 

Master Woodgreene and Peter Stowell had 
both marched with the Royalists on the 
ill-fated expedition to Blackheath ; and had 
accompanied them over the river to Essex, 
determined to stand by the cause of Charles till 
the last. | 

Marjory and Dame Ellinor endeavoured to 
keep up the spirits of each other during the 
absence of their husbands, although they could 
not disguise the dangerous nature of the enter-. 
prise. Days went by, and the only news they 
received were the vague rumours gathered by 
an old servant, who was sent into Rochester 
for that purpose. 

By this means they heard that Fairfax’s 
army had surrounded Colchester; and that 
many Royalists had fallen in the frequent 
sorties and skirmishes, Then followed the 
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news of the fall of Colchester, and the 
surrender of the principal officers, with an 
account of the shooting of two of their number. 

Still time dragged wearily on for these two 
anxious women, until the return of the servant 
of John Woodgreene, who had followed his 
master in the ranks of the Royalists, and had 
been released by the order of the General. 

The news he brought naturally threw the 
ladies of the Quarry House into the deepest 
affliction. Master Woodgreene had fallen in 
an attempted sortie; and Peter Stowell was 
taken prisoner at the same time; and was 
awaiting his trial as a rebel, and would 
' probably be shot. 

Dame Ellinor was completely prostrated by 
the news; for though she was somewhat of a 
frivolous nature, yet she truly loved her 
husband. It was at this juncture that Marjory 
did her best to comfort her, although her 
heart was breaking through the uncertain fate 
of her own husband. 

About ten o'clock, when the ladies had 
retired for the night, and old Topham, the 
manservant, had gone round the house to see 
that all the doors and shutters were fastened, 
he heard a slight tapping at the kitchen door. 

“Who is it that knocketh at this hour of the 
night?” he inquired, | 
J 
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“For the love of heaven, let me in, Topham, 
or I shall die from exhaustion. ’Tis I, thy 
master !” 


Topham unfastened the door as quickly as 
possible, and Master Woodgreene staggered 
into the room, sinking into a chair from — 
fatigue and exposure. His face was deadly 
pale; his clothes blood-stained, and wholly 
unlike the usual neat and orderly style of the 
. good man of the house. The servant drew a 
horn of ale, and brought food for his master, — 
which he quickly devoured; then with his 
usual thoughtfulness he proceeded to inform 
Marjory of the return of his master. Knocking 
at the chamber door, he was answered by 
Marjory, whom he requested to come to the 
end of the corridor, so that he might speak 
to her. 


“Now good Topham, what bad news hast 
thou to impart? Heaven knows we are in 
tribulation enough.” . 


“The news is good though mixed with sad- 
ness. Master Woodereene hath returned, more 
dead than alive. His clothes are stained with 
blood, and he almost fainted when I let him 
into the kitchen. I came to tell thee, instead 
of calling the servants.” | 


“Thou art quite right. I will go and tell 
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Dame Ellinor; and thou canst go back to thy 
master. We will join you shortly.” 

Topham returned to the kitchen, and min- 
istered to his master’s wants. He soon had 
the satisfaction of seeing him revive under 
his care and attention. | 

Dame Ellinor and Marjory soon entered the 
room, the meeting between the husband and 
wife being most affecting. 

Topham and Dame Ellinor shortly after 
assisted Woodgreene to the bedchamber, 
Marjory staying in the kitchen to prepare a 
warm and soothing drink for him, which she 
conveyed to him, when he was made comfort- 
able in bed, having had his wounds dressed 
and his face washed. 

“Come hither Marjory,” said he. “I would 
fain give thee such comfort as I can. Peter 
is a prisoner, and by this time is lodged in 
Leeds Castle ; but he is not wounded.” 

“Thank God for that,’ devoutly said 
Marjory. “I should like to know all thou 
canst tell me about him, if thou art able to 
relate the circumstances.” 

“T feel better now,” he replied, “and will 
tell thee all I know. The day before the fall 
of Colchester, I was in command of a party, 
and Peter was with me. We were trying to 
find a way out of the town—a weakly guarded 
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spot—in order to procure food and re-inforce- 
ments. We were nearly clear, when suddenly 
a troop of horse met us, and charged. We 
made a desperate resistance; but I was 
wounded in the sword-arm, and could not 
defend myself, when a trooper brought his 
sword down on my steel head-piece, and I fell 
from the saddle, stunned. Some of our party 
escaped ; and Peter, seeing my danger, came to 
my assistance, but was taken prisoner.” 

“But how didst thou escape? And how 
dost thou know that Peter is in Leeds Castle ?” 
asked Marjory. } 

“T was left for dead; but recovered con- 
sciousness during the night. On gazing round 


_ Tobserved a party of the accursed Roundheads 


not thirty yards distant from where I lay, but 
nearer the town. They had drawn closer the 
line round Colchester. My wounds had 
stopped bleeding ; but were very sore and stiff. 
1 however managed to crawl a good distance, 
until I reached a thicket, which hid me from 
the watch-fires. Then I rose, and walked 
quickly and quietly away.” 

“Thou hast had a terrible experience,” said 
Marjory. 
_“T hid in the woods by day, and travelled 
only at night, until I reached the Thames. A 
lonely fisherman’s hut was the only dwelling 
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‘I could see ; but leaning against the side of it 


were some large planks of wood. One of these 
I carried to the river’s edge; and having 
launched it, I then entered the water, lying 
down flat, and using my hands to guide and 
propel it to the opposite shore. The salt water, 
although it made my wounds smart, helped to 
heal them. I pushed on, until daylight began 
to appear, when I hid again in the woods, 
sometimes sleeping, at other times searching 
for nuts and berries, as I was very hungry. 
Suddenly I found myself near the road; and 
had just time to drop down amongst the 
brambles, as a party of crop-ears came in sight. 
A short distance from me the leader ordered 
them to halt ; and then they started their mid- ~ 


‘day meal. I could see they were escorting 


half-a-dozen prisoners, one of whom was Peter. 
The leader did not know the country ; and was 
asking a subordinate the way to Leeds Castle, 
where they seem to be lodging the prisoners. 
As soon as they had finished their meal, the 
troopers departed ; and when darkness set in, 
I moved on, and reached here just as Topham 
was fastening the kitchen door.” | 

“T will away to Leeds Castle to-morrow,’ 
said Marjory. “Lady Fairfax ismy Godmother. 
If she will use her influence, I have no doubt 


that Peter will get his pardon.” 


Je 


CHAPTER XxX. 
THE JOURNEY TO LEEDS CASTLE. 


THE next day Master Woodgreene was much 
better ; and was able to rise and dress himself. 


Descending to the parlour, he caused all the 


servants to be assembled, and then told them 
of his adventures, and reported death; and 
that, trusting to their fidelity, he proposed to 
assume the character of Topham, who would 
travel as guide to Mistress Marjory Stowell. 
The servants, one and all, promised to preserve 
their master’s secret. 

After this, Master Woodgreene donned the 
habiliments of Topham; and with his pale 
face, and closely cut hair, could easily pass for 
the elderly serving-man. — 

Marjory soon took her departure, dressed in 
a sombre riding habit, and attended by the 
real Topham, both mounted on good strong 
nags. They made their way to Strood ; crossed 
the bridge, and passing down the High Street, 
through the Kastgate, they entered the Maid- 
stone Road. Their journey was uneventful, 
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until they reached the lower part of Blue Bell 
Hill, where they could see the stream that 
crossed the roadway at Sandling Bottom. 
A number of Parliamentarian troopers were 
beside this stream, giving their horses a drink of 
the clear running water. As they approached, 
the soldiers formed up, and came towards 
them. 

Topham and Marjory were in great doubt as 
to what they had better do. If they turned 
back, most probably they would be pursued 
and captured ; so they resolved to go boldly 
forward. But to Marjory’s dismay, she dis- 
covered her father, Sir Anthony Weldon, at 
the head of the troopers. As they were 
attempting to pass by, Sir Anthony ordered 
them to stop. Topham turned his horse round 
at once, and was soon interrogated by Sir 
Anthony, as to his name and destination. 

“YT am travelling with my mistress to 
Maidstone,” was Topham’s reply. 

“Thy mistress is my daughter Marjory,” 
ejaculated Weldon. “Come hither, thou jade!” 
he continued, addressing Marjory. 

“Father, [am journeying to Maidstone ; and, 
as I am married, thou canst not control my 
movements,” answered Marjory. 

“Cannot control thy movements? To thy 
cost thou shalt find Ican. Dreadnought! thou 
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hast thy tablet. Therefore write to the Lady 


Fairfax, that I commit my daughter Marjory 
to her keeping, as a prisoner, at Leeds Castle.” 


Master Dreadnought did as he was desired ; 
and passing the tablet to Weldon, he signed 


his name to the warrant, and selected four 


troopers to act as escort to the two prisoners. 
They started at once, leaving Weldon to 
continue his journey to Rochester. It is need- 
less to say that Marjory could scarcely conceal 
her delight at being sent to Leeds Castle; but 
deemed it prudent to be silent on that point. 


After riding on for about two hours, the 
party approached Leeds Castle, a very pictur- 
esque fortress, built in the middle of a-large 
lake. The Warder stopped them by the draw- 
bridge, and demanded their business ; and on 


being informed, he sent a retainer to conduct 
them to the Lady Fairfax. 


They passed through the great courtyard, 
and over a second drawbridge to the Norman 
Shell Keep, where they were ushered into a 
large chamber, in which was seated the fair 
Castellan. 


Lady Fairfax was at this time in the prime 
of life, and of a kind and considerate nature, 
although she was tinged with the fanaticism 
of the time, which led those, who were not 
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intimately acquainted with her, to think her 
austere. 

She calmly took the warrant handed her 
by the trooper, and read it over. Then, 
dismissing the escort, she sent them to the 
buttery for refreshment, ere they returned to 
Rochester. 

When she was left alone with the two 
prisoners, she immediately embraced Marjory, 
and inquired of her, how it was that she had 
so displeased her father as to cause him to 
desire, that she should be kept pokes: a 
prisoner. 

“He hath no authority over me,” replied 
Marjory. 

“Consider! he is thy father; therefore he 
hath parental authority.” 

“But my dear Godmother, I am married ; 
and that authority is now vested in my 
husband.” 

“Who is thy husband? And why was he 
not at thy side to protect thee?” 

“TJ am the wife of an old playmate, Peter 
Stowell, who is also a prisoner in this Castle.” 

“Ha! I see it now. I can understand Sir 
Anthony’s anger. Why didst thou wed a 
Malignant ?” 

“We have loved each other from childhood. 
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If Lord Fairfax had been a Royalist, wouldst 
thou have become his wife ?” . 

A. smile was perceptible on the countenance 
of Lady Fairfax as she answered, “ Love is not 
restrained. by party or faction. I see how it is; 
I must come to the rescue. Meanwhile thy 
father’s behests must be obeyed, for he is the 
Chairman of the Committee of Kent, and he 
advises thy detention in a dungeon.” 

Lady Fairfax then opened a book that was 
lying on the table; and running her eye down 
the list of names of the prisoners and the 
places in which they were confined, she 
stopped at Stowell’s name, when she saw that 
his dungeon was near the sally-port or water 
gate. She closed the book, and desired 
Marjory to follow her. Passing through a 
long stone passage, tili they came to a circular 
flight of stairs, she found a soldier on duty, 
and desired him to lead the way to the solitary 
dungeon at the foot of the stairs, and to open 
the door. When the soldier had taken the 
key from his girdle, he unlocked the door, and 
Lady Fairfax, pushing it open, thrust her 


-Goddaughter inside, saying “ Here, Marjory, 


is thy prison!” Hastily closing the door and 
locking it, she told the soldier to keep a sharp 
watch, so that the prisoners did not escape. 

She now returned to her own apartment 
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with a happy expression on her countenance; 
and placing Topham in the charge of a man- 
servant, sent him to the kitchen to regale 
himself. 


When Marjory, with a startled cry, found 
herself locked within the dungeon, she was at 
once conscious of the presence of another 
prisoner—that of « man, standing with his 
back towards the doorway, gazing out of the 
window on to the waters of the moat, with 
which it was almost on a level. 


The cry caused the man to turn sharply 
round ; and, seeing who his companion was, 
he exclaimed “ Marjory ! by all that’s wonder- 
ful,” and clasped her in his arms.. 


After the first ebullition of feeling was © 
over, Marjory seated herself on a bench beside 
her husband, for it was indeed Peter Stowell’s 
dungeon in which Marjory found herself. 
She quickly recounted how she had discovered 
his prison; her own and Topham’s arrest on 
the road; and of her joy at being allowed to 
share his captivity. She also assured him of 
Master Woodgreene’s. safety, and of his 
assumed name and disguise. 


After several hours had elapsed, which to 
Peter and Marjory had seemed so many 
minutes, Lady Fairfax entered the dungeon. 
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‘Master Stowell,” said she, “I have come to 
take Marjory with me to share my meal, and 
keep me company. During parts of the day 
she shall visit thee, to cheer thy captivity, 
whilst I attend to my duties in the Castle. 
In the meantime, I will use my influence with 
the General, so that thou canst be ransomed, 


and thus acquire thy freedom and her release. 


Marjory again embraced her husband, and 
returned with Lady Fairfax to the upper 
part of the Castle. 


. CHAPTER XXI. 
THE EXECUTION OF CHARLES I. 


On January 20th, 1649, King Charles I. was 
brought before the High Court of Justice 
assembled at Westminster Hall. The Court 
consisted of one hundred and thirty three 
persons ; but scarcely more than seventy sat 
at any time. Cromwell, Ireton, Harrison, and 
the chief officers of the army were members, 
together with some of the Lower House, and 
certain citizens of London. Bradshaw, a 
lawyer, was chosen President, while Cook was 
appointed Solicitor for the people of England. 

In calling over the Court, when the crier 
pronounced the name of Fairfax, a voice came 
from amongst the spectators “ He hath more 
wit than to be here.’ And when the charge 
against the King was read, the same voice 
exclaimed, at the point “In the name of the 
people of England”—‘ Not a tenth part of 
them.” 

Axtell, the officer who guarded the Court, 
gave orders for the guard to fire into the box 
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from whence these insolent speeches came ; 
and it was then discovered that Lady Fairfax 
was there, and it was she who had had the 
courage to utter the words. | 

The judgment of this Court, after various 
sittings, found the King guilty of the several 
charges brought against him; and the order 
of the Court was that he was to be beheaded. 
Three days only were allowed the King 
between his sentence and his execution. 

The morning of the 30th January, 1649, was 
bitterly cold; the River Thames was frozen 
over ; and the streets were covered with snow. 
The -King had risen early ; and he bade his 
servant, Herbert, rise, and dress him with care, 
for it was his second marriage day, and he 
would be as trim as possible. He decided to 
have two shirts on, as the weather was very 
cold ; because, if he shook, the rogues might 
think it was from fear. He also observed that 
he was glad he had slept at St. James’s, as the 
walk through the park would warm him. 

At ten o’clock Colonel Hacker knocked at 
the door, to say that they were ready. Hacker 
turned pale, when he saw the King come out, 
and was much affected. Ten companies of 
infantry formed a double line on each side of 
the pathway ; and a detachment preceded him 
with banners flying, and drums beating. 
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With stately steps the King walked between 
the double row of guards. On his right hand 
walked Juxton, the Bishop of London, and on 
his left the Parliamentary Colonel Tomlinson, 
bareheaded. Charles walked quickly through 
the Park, and said to his guard, “Come my 
good fellows, step a-pace!” On his way he 
pointed out a tree planted by his brother 
Henry; and on arriving at Whitehall he 
ascended the stairs with a light step, passing 
through the long gallery, and thence to his 
chamber, where he remained with the Bishop 
in religious exercise. Shortly after one o’clock, 
he was summoned to the scaffold, where the 
executioner, Brandon, and Halet, a sergeant, 
appointed to assist him, were ready, disguised 
in black masks, awaiting his arrival. 

The scaffold was raised in the street, in front 
of the Banqueting House at Whitehall; and 
the King passed through a window to reach it. 
All was hung with black cloth; and in the 
middle of the scaffold stood the block, with 
the axe, enveloped in black crape, lying on it. 

Around the scaffold a great many Parlia- 
mentarian soldiers were posted, fully armed, 
so that if any attempts at rescue were made 
they. would signally fail. The King made a 
speech, which was scarcely heard by the vast 
concourse of people, who were unable to get 
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near on account of the dense masses of soldiery. - 
_ He denied making war on the Parliament, but 
declared that the Parliament had done so on 
him, by claiming the Militia. The Church, 
Lords, and Commons had been subverted with 
the sovereign power; and that, if he would 
have consented to reign by the mere despotism 
of the sword, he might have lived and 
remained a King. He also said that he forgave 
all his enemies; and yet, when the executioner 
knelt, and begged his forgiveness, he answered 
‘No, I forgive no subject of mine, who comes 
deliberately to shed my blood!” Whilst he 
spoke, some one disturbed the axe; on which 
he turned and said “ Have a care of the axe; 
if the edge be spoilt it will be the worse for 
me.” After concluding his speech, he put up 
his hair under a cap, and the Bishop observed 
‘There is but one stage more, which though 
turbulent and troublesome, is yet a very short 
one. Consider! it will carry you a great way, 
even from earth to Heaven.” “I go,” said the 
King, “ from a corruptible crown to an incor- 
ruptible, where no disturbance can take place.” 
“You are exchanged from a temporal to an 
eternal crown—A good exchange,” added the 
Bishop. The King then took off his cloak, and 
gave his “George” to Juxton, saying impres- 
sively “Remember!” As the medallion of the 
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“George” concealed a portrait of Henrietta, 
his wife, the warning was regarded as a 
message to her. Having laid his head on the 
block, the executioner severed it from his body 
by a single stroke; and Halet, the sergeant, 
holding it up cried “ Here is the head of a 
traitor!” At the sight of it a universal groan 
seemad to go through the crowd. 

Lord Clarendon mentions in his History of 
the great Rebellion “That the Parliamentarians 
caused the body of the King to be opened, at 
which operation some of them were present 
with great curiosity, and they confessed, and 
declared, “that no man had ever all his vital 
parts so perfect and unhurt, and that he > 
seemed to be of so admirable a composition 
and constitution, that he would probably have 
lived as long as nature could subsist.” His 
body was immediately carried into a room at 
Whitehall, where he was exposed for many 
days to the public view, that all men might 
know that he was not alive. He was then 
embalmed,and put into a coffin,and so carried 
to St. James's; where he likewise remained 
several days. 

They, who were qualified to order his 
funeral, declared, “that he should be buried at 
Windsor in a decent manner, provided that 
the whole expense should not exceed five 
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hundred pounds.” The Duke of Richmond, the 
Marquis of Hertford, the Earls of Southampton 
and Lindsey, who had been of his Bed-chamber 
and always very faithful to him, desired those 
who governed, “that they might have leave to 
perform the last duty to their dead master, 
and to wait upon him to his grave,” which, 
after some pauses, they were permitted to do, 
with this, “that they should not attend the — 
corpse out of the town, since they resolved it 
should be privately carried to Windsor with- 
out pomp or noise; and then they should have 
timely notice, that, if they pleased, they might 
be at his interment.” And accordingly it was 
committed to four of those servants, who had 
been by them appointed to wait upon him 
during his imprisonment, that they should 
convey the body to Windsor, which they did. 
And it was, that night, placed in that chamber 
which had usually been his bed-chamber. The 
next morning, it was carried into the great 
Hall, where it remained till the Lords came, 
who arrived there in the afternoon, and 
immediately went to Colonel Whitchcot, the 
Governor of the Castle, and showed the order 
they had from the Parliament to be present at 
the Burial, which he admitted. But when 
they desired that His Majesty might be buried 
according to the Form of the Common Prayer 
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Book, the Bishop of London, being present 
with them to officiate, he positively and 
roughly refused to consent to it, and said, ‘it 
was not lawful; that the Common Prayer 
Book was put down, and he would not suffer 
it to be used in that Garrison, where he com- 
manded,” nor could all the reasons, persuasion, 
and entreaties prevail with him to suffer it. 
Then they went into the Church to make 
choice of a place for Burial. But when they 
entered into it, which they had been so well 
acquainted with, they found it so altered and 
transformed, all Inscriptions and those Land- 
marks pulled down, by which all men knew 
every particular place in that Church, and 
such a dismal mutation over the whole, that 
they knew not where they were; nor was there 
one old officer that had belonged to it, or knew 
_where our Princes had used to be interred. At 
last there was a fellow of the Town who 
undertook to tell them the place, where, he 
said, “there was a Vault, in which King 
Henry VIII. and Queen Jane Seymour were 
interred.” 

As near that place as could conveniently be, 
they caused the grave to be made. There the 
King’s body was laid, without any words or 
other ceremonies than the tears and sighs of 
the few beholders. 
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Upon the coffin was a plate of silver fixed, 
with these words only: ‘“ King Charles, 1649.” 
When the coffin was put in, the black velvet 
pall, that had covered it, was thrown over it, 
and then the earth thrown in, which the 
Governor staid to see perfectly done, and then 
took the Keys of the Church.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE RELEASE OF PETER STOWELL. 


THE events recorded in the last Chapter had, 
in the year 1653, become a matter of history ; 
and Hngland was beginning to settle down 
under the rule of the Commonwealth. The 
Battle of Worcester had been fought two years 
previously with disastrous results to the 
Royalist cause. Prince Charles, who had been 
- crowned at Scone, and had assumed the title 
of Charles IJ. was once more a fugitive in 
foreign lands; and Oliver Cromwell had 
been declared the Lord Protector of the 
Commonwealth. 

The majority of the Citizens of Rochester 
had recognised the utter hopelessness of armed 
resistance to the Parliamentary Forces; and 
the City was therefore in a state of quietude. 
Trade had been resumed ; and the inhabitants - 
generally were following their usual pursuits. 

This state of things was brought about by 
Colonel Gibbons, who still resided in the 
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mansion opposite the Vines. He was prac- 
tically the Head of the Government in the 
City, and by his mild rule and upright dealing 
had won the respect, not only of the generality 
of the Citizens, but also of the most pronounced 
enemies of the Commonwealth. By his — 
influence Master Francis Clarke’s estate and 
mansion, which had been sequestrated, was 
restored to that worthy Royalist, upon his 
paying compensation for his delinquency to 
the Committee of Kent of £200. In recognition 
of the services thus rendered to him by 
Gibbons, Francis Clarke had insisted on his 
old friend and playmate retaining his quarters 
at the mansion. 

The order of Parliament, prohibiting the 
worship of God in the Forms of the Church, 
the banishment of its ministers, and the 
spoilation of the Churches themselves, more 
particularly of the Cathedral of Rochester, 
rankled in the minds of the Citizens very 
bitterly. Sir Anthony had a hand in this 
business. 

The Nave of the Cathedral was rendered 
unsightly by huge stacks of timber; and 
several saw-pits were dug and used by the 
carpenters of the City. The beautiful Crypt 
was used for stabling the horses of the 
Parliamentary Troopers, who had remained in 
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the locality. In the North Transept of the 
Nave, Jonathan Wyld had set up as a tavern- 
keeper, and was also caretaker of the venerable 
fabric. The Choir was used by some of the 

fanatical soldiers as a meeting- place; and 
Master Dreadnought occasionally favoured 
them with his presence, when he was staying 
at the Castle with his patron, Sir Anthony. 

Peter Stowell and his wife Marjory were 
still at Leeds Castle; but Peter was now a 
prisoner on parole, and so was allowed to roam 
about the Castle, or in company with Marjory, 
to wander in the lovely woods that surrounded 
the place. 

One fine summer’s morning Peter and 
Marjory were seated in the large Hall, looking 
out of a window upon the beautiful lake. 
The window was open and they were throwing 
crumbs of bread to the swans and wild ducks, 
that were swimming about in the waters 
below. . Lady Fairfax was engaged investi- 
gating the contents of a bulky package, that 
had just been brought into the Castle by a 
messenger, when a_ servant entered, and 
announced Sir Anthony Weldon, who immedi- 
ately made his appearance, followed by his 
shadow, Dreadnought. 

‘““Good morrow to thee, Kinswoman!” said 
Sir Anthony, addressing Lady Fairfax. “I 
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have come to remove a prisoner, my rebellious 
daughter, Marjory.” 

‘“‘Hast thou an order from the Lord Pro- 
tector, Cromwell ?” inquired the Lady. 

“Nay! it is not needed,” rejoined Weldon. 
“T committed her to thy keeping on mine own 
authority, as Chairman of the Committee of 
Kent, and as her father; therefore, it is not 
necessary for me to obtain any other order 
before removing her.” 

“Pardon me, Sir Anthony ! but no prisoner 
shall be removed from this Castle, during my 
husband's absence, except upon the authority 
of Cromwell.” 

“Sir Anthony Weldon! thy daughter is my 
wite, and she hath not been guilty of any act 
against the Parliament. Therefore thou hast 
no authority over her,” said Stowell. 

“Insolent Malignant!” roared Weldon. “To 
thy cost shalt thou find that I have a hold 
over thee. Here, Lady Fairfax, is an order 
from the Committee of Kent.to bring this. 
cackling bantam to trial at Maidstone this 
day ; and it shall go hard if we cannot send 
him after his royal Master, the tyrant Charles 
Stuart. Then I will resume my suspended 
authority over my daughter, Marjory.” 

At these words Marjory turned pale, and 
clung to her husband for support. 
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“ Peradventure, Lady Fairfax,” said Weldon, 
drawing a paper from his doublet, “thou wilt 
respect this order of the Court and deliver up 
thy prisoner.” 

“What if I refuse ?”’ replied the Lady. 

Sir Anthony went to the door of the Hall, 
and called to his troopers, who were drawn up 
in the courtyard. A dozen dismounted and at 
once entered the Hall, effectually barring the 
doorway. 

“This is my answer, Madame! If I get a 
refusal, I shall use force.” 

Lady Fairfax spoke a few words to her 
waiting-woman, who at once left the Hall by 
a small door in the side of the wall. 

“Sir Anthony Weldon!” said Lady Fairfax 
in a calm sweet voice, “‘ before proceeding to 
use force, let me intercede with thee for thy 
daughter’s sake. Forgive and forget the past, 
and take Master Stowell by the hand, and 
receive him as a member of thy family ; for if 
we heal not family dissensions, how can we 
look to heal those of the nation.” | 

“’Tis useless to intercede,” replied Weldon. — 
** Stowell shall at once go for trial ; and as for 
Marjory, I would sooner see her dead at my 
feet, than happy as the wife of a Malignant.” 

Just as he concluded speaking, the deep 
tones of the Castle bell were heard ringing the 
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Alarm ; and at the same time, the small door 
of the Hall was thrown open, and the waiting- 
woman re-entered, followed by a number of 
soldiers with an officer in command. They at 
once arranged themselves in a double row 
round their mistress. 

“Inhuman father!” said Lady Fairfax, 
addressing Sir Anthony. “Thou didst well to 
threaten a woman. I had secret news of thy 
coming; and knowing thy malevolent nature, 
I am prepared for thy threats. The ringing 
of the Alarm bell was the signal for mustering 
the garrison of the Castle, and for raising the 
drawbridge, and lowering the portcullis. Ye 
are all caught like rats in atrap. What hast 
thou to say, that I should not consign thee to 
the dungeons below, for daring to threaten 
the wife of General Fairfax in her own 
Castle ?”’ 

“T am defeated by a woman’s cunning,” 
cried Weldon. “ But thy triumph will be short 
lived, for I swear to bring Stowell to trial 
by commands which even. thou darest not 
disobey.” | 

“Thou shalt not even take him to trial,” 
responded Lady Fairfax. “Here is a Free 
Pardon under the hand of the Lord Protector.” 

“ Damnation!” muttered Sir Anthony. 

“ Wilt thou make friends with thy daughter 
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and her husband now ?” asked Lady Fairfax. 

“No!” roared Sir Anthony, “I never wish to 
behold him again. Raise thy portcullis, and 
lower thy drawbridge, and e’en let us depart. 
The company of Malignants and half-hearted 
partisans suits me not.” He then turned on 
his heel, and strode out of the Hall. 

Lady Fairfax now gave a few rapid instruc- 
tions to the officer; and he with his men 
watched Sir Anthony leave the Castle. She 
then turned to Peter and Marjory, and told 
them she had expected this visit, and had, in 
consequence, asked them to stay indoors in 
hopes of effecting a reconciliation. But, 
knowing the bitter nature of Sir Anthony, she 
had prepared for extreme measures. The 
pardon had arrived only that morning; and 
she had reserved that to strengthen her hands 
at the last. 

The joy of Peter and Marjory was now com- 
plete ; and they were free to return to Rochester 
and their friends. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
JONATHAN WYLD. 


THE Nave of Rochester Cathedral presented a 
weird appearance on an evening towards the 
end of October, after the events recorded in | 
our last chapter. Entering by the North door 
of the Nave Transept, one could just realise 
the magnitude of this vast fabric, which 
looked even larger, as it was dimly lighted, 
and outlined by the light of a few lanterns, 
that were hung here and there to enable 
the customers of Jonathan Wyld to find their 
way across the Nave to the South Transept, 
where he had ale and wine stores. Ranged 
along the wall were rows of casks, containing 
ale and wine. In front, he had placed the 
Communion table, and one or two oak tables 
which he had removed from the Chapter Room, 
in order to serve as a counter. A high backed 
carved oak chair was placed behind the table 
for Jonathan to rest in, when business was 
slack, and he had nothing else to do. In front 
of the table were several other oak chairs of 
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quaint design, but all belonging to the 
different parts of the Cathedral. The door 
of the Vestry, that originally belonged to the 
Altar of “Our Lady,” was opened, and Jonathan 
came out, for he had appropriated this Vestry 
for a sleeping chamber and treasury. He 
closed and locked the door, depositing the 
huge key in his capacious pocket. Several 
Parliamentary troopers were making their way 
from the Crypt, having seen that their horses 
were made comfortable for the night. They 
locked the door, and approached Jonathan’s 
improvised tavern. 

“Now landlord! give us something of thy 
best, for we are athirst,” said one of these 
grizzled warriors. When their wants were 
supplied, they seated themselves on the chairs, 
as though they intended to stay for some time. 
The sergeant of the party gave evidence of his 
love of deep potations by the deep red of his 
nose ; and a merry twinkle in his eyes bespoke 
a love of mischief. He made a point of tor- 
menting Jonathan, until the latter began to 
lose his temper. 

“Art not afraid, thou purveyor of vile 
liquids, to stop in this vast charnel house all 
night ?” he inquired of Jonathan. 

“Pray master sergeant ! what should I 
fear ?,” 
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“Not the spirits of thy strong waters, for 
they are too weak to leave the bottle unaided ; 
but those of the priors and bishops, whose 
remains are all around thee.” 

“T fear neither ghost nor devil in this build- 
ing ; and, master sergeant, I should have feared 
thee less on the open road, with a good horse 
beneath me.” 

‘“ What meanest thou ?” inquired the man. 

“The incident, to which I allude, took place 
before thou wast promoted to thy present rank. 
A legion of devils scared thee ; and thou didst 
lose thy prisoner on the road to Maidstone. 
Never saw I a man with so white a face.” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” roared the soldiers, while 
one exclaimed “He hath hit thee fairly, 
sergeant ; and thou hast the worst of the 
combat.” 

“That may be; but had Wyld been there, I 
am certain he would have been more timid 
than we were,” said the sergeant. “I remem- 
ber seeing his face, when the Royalists ducked 
him in the moat, for putting his ugly nose 
where it was not wanted; and they were 
human foes.” 

The laughter was turned against Wyld; and 
ere its echoes died away, two new comers 
arrived—an old man carrying a lantern, and 
a younger one in the garb of a sailor. 
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~“Give us a sup of generous wine, Master 
Wyld, for the night grows cold,” said the 
old man. 

“There is a goblet of wine,” replied Jonathan, 
setting it down, “which cannot be bettered 
outside Spain, Master Bell-ringer !” 

“Tt needs be strong to nerve me for my duty 
of ringing the Curfew to-night,” said the 
old man. 

“Ts bell-ringing such a hard task ?” inquired 
the sergeant. 

“Nay!” replied the old man. “But last 
night, when I reached the Belfry, I found 
there a number of ghostly monks, who 
vanished as I entered. I was so frightened, 
that I knew not how to ring the Curfew.” 

“Thou waggest a false pair of jaws, Master 
Bell-ringer. I believe not in such idle tales,” 
said Wyld. 

‘““T would it were not true,” replied the old 
man. “I should not then have had to 
purchase the company of my neighbour, to 
bear me countenance through this ghostly 
ordeal.” 

Taking up his lighted lantern, the old man 
and his companion made their way to the 
North Aisle of the Transept, and from thence 
to the Belfry. Arriving at the top of the 
spiral staircase, they passed through a doorway 
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and round the parapet of the roofs to an 
angle, where he unlocked the Belfry door by 
the light of his lantern. 

They both sat down on a bench to recover 
their breath, and enjoy a hearty laugh at the 
expense of Jonathan Wyld. 

“T could scarcely maintain my gravity, 
when thou didst tell thy lying tale about the 
ghosts, Sammy,” said Peter Stowell, as he 
removed a false beard from his face. 

“As I told thee, Master Stowell, I want to — 
give old Jonathan Wyld a thorough fright, 
even if we have to keep this up for a long 
time, so that he doth no longer desecrate the 
Cathedral. If he wants to keep a tavern, let 
him do so in the High Street, and on the same 
terms as other tavern keepers.” 

“If thy scheme is likely to succeed, I am 
with thee hand and glove. I could have run 
my sword through the old rogue, despoiling 
the Lord’s Sanctuary, and spilling his vile 
wines upon the Lord’s table,” said Peter. 

“T bribed the Curfew-ringer to let me 
disguise myself by wearing his clothes to-night; 
and so impose upon Jonathan Wyld. When I 
have rung the Curfew Bell, I intend to go to 
the Chancel, and from thence to the Trifo- 
rium, where I will so worry and frighten old 
Jonathan, that he will not stay after dark. If 
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he likes to leave his stock, and sleep in the 
City, I know a secret way to enter the build-- 
ing, and also a few thirsty souls, who would 
quickly reduce the contents of the barrels.” 

“The idea is a good one, and worth a trial,” 
said Peter. 

‘Then to business at once,” said Sammy, as 
he took hold of the rope, and gave it a pull, 
when the bell gave forth a deep sonorous 
sound. : 

We will now return to Wyld in the Transept 
below. He had seen his last customer depart ; 
and had put out the lights in the more distant 
parts of the Nave, leaving only two burning 
near his beloved barrels. 

“The place seems lonely to-night,’ he 
soliloquised. “I wish those fools had not 
started their ghostly tales. I wonder if there 
is any truth in that old bell-ringer’s story. He 
is not given to babbling; and he has never 
brought a comrade with him before. S’death 
Jonathan! thou art becoming a _poltroon. 
Come ! have a drop of Sack. It will brace thy 
nerves.” 

True to his self-given advice, he poured 
out a bumper, and quaffed it with relish. Just 
then the tolling of the great bell struck on his 
ear. The wine he had taken began to raise 
his spirits; and he commenced to sing a song 
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in a most discordant voice, a wooing song of a 
Yeoman of Kent’s Sonne— 


THE LOVER OF KENT. 


I have house and land in Kent, 

And if you'll love me, love me now; 
Twopence half-penny is his rent, 

He can’t come every day to woo. 


I am my father’s eldest sonne, 
My mother eke doth love me well; 
For I can bravely clout my shoone, 
And full well can ring a bell. 


I will put on my best white slop, 
I will put on my yellow hose; 
And on my head a good grey hat, 

And in't [ll stick a lovely rose. 


Wherefore cease off, make no delay, 
And if you'll love me, love me now; 
Or else TP’ll seek some other where, 
For I cannot come every day to woo. 


The strains of this most inharmonious melody 
died away in distant echoes, like a melancholy 
howl; and again Wyld helped himself to 
wine, this time drawing it in a larger goblet. 
Holding it up to the light, he glanced at its 
colour with the eye of a connoisseur, and then 
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said in a loud tone, “Here’s confusion to all 
monkish ghosts and Malignants !” 

He was just putting the goblet to his lips, 
when Sammy (who had now arrived in the 
monk’s walk overhead) seized a piece of 
crumbling masonry, and with wonderful aim, 
struck the upraised goblet, shattering the 
glass, and spilling the contents over a grave 
slab, on which Wyld was standing. 

Wyld began to curse and swear in his 
loudest tones, when suddenly the whole of 
the vast Cathedral was lighted by a beautiful 
pale glow; and from .Chancel, Nave, and 
Transept rose the strains of solemn music, 
mingled with monks’ voices chanting the 
Litany. 

Wyld stood spell-bound, unable to move or 
speak, while this strange phenomenon was 
seen and heard. But if Wyld was surprised, 
so too were Sammy and Peter Stowell. They 
also knew not what to think. Almost imme- 
diately after, they saw a procession of monks 
leaving the Chancel with a tall and dignified 
Bishop at their head, whom they presumed 
was Gundulf. Down the steps they went 
- into the Nave, te the spot where Wyld stood 
rooted to the ground. The phantom Bishop 
Gundulf raised his hands, and two ghostly 
monks advanced to his side. Hach bore in his 
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hand a whip, which they raised menacingly 
to Jonathan. | 

With one finger pointed to the great West 
door, Gundulf said in a loud sonorous tone, 
** Begone despoiler ! ” 

Fear now lent wings to the movements of 
Wyld, who ran into the Central Aisle of the 
Nave, followed by two monks with their 
whips. He turned to look over his shoulder, 
and not heeding whither he went, he fell 
headlong, with a terrible yell, down one of the 
sawpits, that had been dug by the carpenters 
of the City. 

Sammy and Stowell now turned their atten- 
tion to the spot immediately beneath them. 
But in so-short a space, what a transformation 
had taken place! All the belongings of 
Wyld had disappeared, and in their place 
stood the magnificent Altar of Our Lady, with 
the figures of Gundulf and the monks pros- 
trated before it,in silent prayer. After a short 
time they rose to their fect, and chanted a 
glorious Te Deum ; at the end of which all the 
lights disappeared, and profound darkness 
reigned throughout the building. 

The two watchers in the Triforium now — 
made their way to the circular stairs, that 
led down to the Chancel. With difficulty 
they found the North door; and with a feeling 
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of awe left the Cathedral, and made their way 
to “The George and Dragon,’ where they 
revived their drooping spirits with a copious 
draught from Oporto. 

They then related all they had seen and 
heard in the Cathedral ; and gathered a party 
of the citizens and some troopers to return 
with them to the sacred edifice. These latter 
were the same men, who had been panne 
there earlier in the evening. 

When they all entered the Cathedral, they 
went up the Nave; and at the bottom of a saw- | 
pit they iueanencn the figure of Wyld, all 
huddled up. A ladder, that was standing 
beside one of the columns, was put down; and 
two of the citizens descended and brought up 
the lifeless body of Jonathan Wyld, whose 
neck had been broken in the fall. 

Awe-stricken they next proceeded to ig 
South Transept to cheer themselves with some 
of Wyld’s wine ; but not a vestige of his stock 
was left, and the Altar of Saint Mary had 
disappeared, leaving the Transept as it was 
before the Commonwealth. The tables and 
chairs belonging to the Cathedral were also 
found in their former places, as though they 
had never been disturbed. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
PEACE AND CONTENTMENT. 


IT is now time to follow the doings of Peter 
and Marjory after the stormy scene at Leeds 
Castle. A few days after Peter had received 
the Pardon, they took an affectionate farewell 
of Lady Fairfax; and with old Topham they 
mounted their steeds, and journeyed through 
Maidstone to Rochester. Entering the City 
by the East Gate, they were obliged to draw 
their reins frequently, as they passed through 
the High Street, in order to receive the hearty 
congratulations of many friends at their 
return from captivity. They crossed the 
bridge at a canter, and soon reached their 
destination—the Quarry House. Dame Ellinor 
had descried them in the distance from one of | 
the windows ; and had called her husband to 
come down to the court-yard to welcome them 
back. 7 | 

It was a happy meeting for all; and Dame 
Ellinor and Marjory were in the best of spirits. 
Master Woodgreene and Peter fought their 
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battles over again as they drank their wine. 
If there was joy in the hall, there was no less 
happiness in the kitchen, for Topham had 
always been respected by the rest of the. 
servants, and he was now quite a hero in their 
eyes; but, as he related the conduct of Sir 
Anthony, their indignation knew no bounds. 

The next morning Peter crossed the river in 
order to look for a dwelling, where he and 
Marjory could start housekeeping for them- 
selves. The only house he found vacant was 
a mansion standing a short distance outside 
the City Walls, which had been empty for a 
long time, and was known as Eastgate House. 
It had been built by the Right Worshipful Sir 
Peter Bucke, Knight, in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, the date 1591 being carved on the 
principal beam in the large parlour, and 1590 
on the carved oak overmantel. 

This house, which is still standing, is a 
splendid specimen of the domestic architecture 
of the latter part of the Tudor period. The 
whole of the rooms are well lighted with 
picturesque latticed panes ; and every chamber 
is oak wainscoted, while the carved chimney 
pieces are chaste in design and workmanship, 
each one being of a different pattern. Some 
of the ceilings are beautifully moulded in 
plaster, and bear the arms of Sir Peter Bucke © 
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and his wife, both singly and quartered, as 
well as figures of a mermaid, a merman, and 
heraldic bucks, and fleur-de-lys. (The coat of 
arms of Sir Peter Bucke was—“ ar. on a bend 
az. cotised wavy sa. three mullets or”). 

After some necessary repairs had been done, 
Peter Stowell set about furnishing his future 
home, coming over daily to direct the work- 
men and servants, whom he had engaged, and 
returning in the evening, after calling at 
“The George and Dragon” for refreshment on 
his way back to the Quarry House. 

It was on one of these occasions that he 
encountered Sammy Wood, as he was going to 
the Cathedral, disguised as the bell-ringer ; 
and was requested to accompany him, which 
he did, after he had assumed the character 
and dress. of a sailor, with the results recorded 
in the previous chapter. 

When the mansion was ready for them, 
Peter determined to have a house-warming. 
Accordingly, we find gathered in the grand 
old house, many old friends, among them 
being Master and Mistress Woodgreene, Master 
Francis Clarke, and Sammy Wood. They were 
welcomed by Peter and Marjory, who after- 
wards showed their guests over the house, and 
pointed out the quaint architectural features 
of the building. The elaborate furniture came 
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in for its share of admiration too; and then 
the garden and orchard at the rear were 
visited, the grounds extending as far as the 
water-gate which led to the hard. Boats were 
moored here, and visitors or residents could 
easily take a water-trip on the river, or go 
fishing, whenever they were so minded. 

Peter had left his guests, and entered the 
house to see that the preparations for their 
entertainment were proceeding satisfactorily, 
when Topham begged his master to accompany 
him upstairs. On entering one of the rooms, 
the old servant pushed a sliding panel in the 
wainscot, revealing a door, and requested 
Peter to enter, when to his surprise he saw the 
aged Bishop Warner; and, greeting him 
warmly, asked when he had arrived. 

‘My Son,” replied the Bishop, “I have been 
living in this building for a long time, whilst 
it was uninhabited, being supplied with food 
and necessaries by several of the Citizens at 
night. But there is a risk in giving me shelter, 
and I thought it better that thou shouldst be 
informed.” 

“My Lord! I am proud to have thee for a 
guest; and willingly will I take the risk. 
Come now, and grace our festive board, and 
ask a blessing ere we break bread, for all, who 
will be present, are friends of the King.” 
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They now descended the stairs; and being 
informed that the meal was ready, Peter — 
summoned his guests, and introduced the 
Bishop to them. He then requested him to 
ask a blessing, and a happier family never 
dined together. When the feast was over, a 
bumper was poured out; and Peter rose and 
said “The King! and may he soon enjoy his 
own again.” This toast was enthusiastically 
received; and they had all resumed their 
seats, when Topham came in hurriedly, and 
informed Peter that Sir Anthony Weldon had 
just entered the grounds with several of his 
followers. 

Bishop Warner immediately rose to his feet, 
and exclaimed “Tis my poor body he seeks.” 

Peter then told Topham to lead the Bishop 
back to his hiding-place ; and the two mounted 
the turret stairs, entering a room in the 
northern part of the mansion. Sliding a part 
of the wainscoting back, a narrow door was 
revealed. This opened into a_ well-lighted 
room in the eaves of the roof. Here Topham 
left the worthy prelate, and returned to the 
Banquet Room, to find that Sir Anthony 
Weldon and his inseparable companion, 
Dreadnought, had already been ushered in. 

Peter and Marjory rose from the table, and 
the former, addressing Sir Anthony, said “To 
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for this visit. Hast thou come to join us in 
our festivity ? ” 


“Peter Stowell, and thou my rebellious 
daughter! I have not come to grace your 
festive board, for I mingle not with roystering 
Cavaliers. Marjory inherits some property 
from her grandmother. Here are the Deeds, 
which I give to her. Although she has defied 
my parental authority, yet I would not have 
her come portionless to her husband, like a 
beggar-maid.” 


“Sir Anthony Weldon!” replied Stowell, 
“YT thank thee for thy justice in giving 
Marjory her portion; but I am wealthy, and 
need not her gold, considering myself rich in 
possessing her love. I would however entreat 
thy forgiveness, and ask thee to let bygones 
be bygones. Here is my hand in token of 
future goodwill.” 


“Peter Stowell!” replied Sir Anthony, “I~ 
can never be friendly with the enemies of the 
Commonwealth. Even now thou hast that 
arch-traitor, John Warner, secreted in this 
house, so at least I am informed. I had 
thought of surprising him at thy board. He 
is not here; so I will now take my departure.” 


“Sir Anthony !” said Dreadnought, “there 
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is a vacant seat on Master Stowell’s right- 
hand. How do we know that he hath not 
taken the alarm, and may be hidden in some 
other chamber ?” | 

“Sir Anthony Weldon, and Master Dread- 
nought! I have only one answer to make. 
Search the building ; and I will aid you both. 
If ye find him, do with him as ye will,” 
replied Stowell. 

They took Peter at his word; and he | 
conducted them over the house, visiting all 
the rooms they could see; but could not, of 
course, discover any trace of Bishop Warner. 
After they had left the house, Peter ordered 
the outer gates to be shut, to prevent any 
further intrusion ; and the Bishop was once 
again released from his hiding-place, and 
rejoined the guests in the Banquet Room. 

When all were once more seated, and their 
merriment resumed, Peter addressed the 
company, and said ‘I am indebted to several 
now present for assistance, rendered to me 
during the troublous times we have passed 
through, in trying to help the King; but to 
no one more than toSammy Wood. He helped 
me in my marriage, by impersonating Sir 
Anthony ; and he rescued me on my way to 
Leeds Castle. Now, in return, I intend to help 
him in his marriage. I have purchased ‘ The 
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George and Dragon’ from Joseph Brown, who 
is getting too old to manage so prosperous an 
Inn. All Sammy has now to do is to get 
married to the cook, and take possession of 
the Inn, which I freely give them.” 

Sammy was so overpowered with Peter’s 
generosity, that words would not come; and 
he could only grasp Peter’s hand, and then 
burst into tears. 

The many friends of Sammy were pleased 
at his good fortune; and readily promised him 
their patronage. So, amidst good wishes and 
true fellowship, the rest of the day was spent, 
by the guests of Peter and Marjory, in dancing 
and singing, and by some in quiet games 
of cards. 


CHAPTER XXYV. 
THE DEATH OF CROMWELL. 


THE latter days of Cromwell, the Lord Pro- 
tector of England, were days of tribulation. 
He had reached the zenith of his power, ruling 
England with an iron hand. Even in Europe, 
amongst the Continental Princes, his power 
was felt and feared. Yet, with all his victories, 
and gratified ambitions, his health was under- 
mined by constant anxiety ; and with a host 
of enemies around him, he feared the dagger 
of the assassin. Sickness had entered, and 
death was about to enter and carry off the 
favourite member of his own family. The 
son of the Earl of Warwick, Lord Rich, who 
had espoused his daughter Frances, died, 
leaving her a young widow. His favourite 
daughter, Lady Claypole, was lying ill, and 
beyond the skill of the leech-craft of that 
period ; and his own constitution was breaking | 
down with continued illness. All around too, 
in his public life, there was cause for great 
anxiety. 
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The wars on sea and land had exhausted 
his exchequer, and to raise supplies by 
arbitrary means would cause unpopularity. 
He appointed a Committee of nine persons to. 
consider the best means of calling a Parliament 
likely to work with the existing Government, 
and also to decide on the proper successor to 
the Protectorate. Even in this Committee 
there were secret enemies ; and it came to no 
conclusions with regard to the Parliament ; 
but they decided that, as the succession had 
been left to the Protector, that was a matter 
of no importance. 

Suspecting their motives, and deriving no 
benefit from them, Cromwell dismissed the 
Committee, and was left with no resource, but 
the ingenuity of Thurloe, his Secretary, who 
borrowed where he could, but was very often 
refused. This state of things could not last 
long. His army had been his great prop ; and 
so long as it received its pay and rations, he 
felt he could depend upon it, but no longer. 
With these gloomy circumstances, he grew 
suspicious of allabout him. He greatly feared 
assassination ; and as his health failed him, 
his fears acquired a greater ascendancy. He 
is said to have worn armour under his clothes; 
and for a long time previously he had carried 
loaded pistols. 
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It is recorded in the history of the times “ that, 
though from the dissolution of the last Parlia- 
ment, all things seemed to succeed, at home 
and abroad, to the Protector’s wish, and his 
power and greatness to be better established 
than ever it had been, yet he never had the 
same serenity of mind he had been used to, 
after he had refused the Crown ; but was out 
of countenance, and chagrin, as if he were 
conscious of not having been true to himself ; — 
and much more apprehensive of danger to his 
person than he had used to be. Insomuch as 
he was not easy of access, nor so much seen 
abroad ; and seemed to be in some disorder, 
when his eyes found any stranger in the room, 
upon whom they were still fixed. When he 
intended to go to Hampton Court, which was 
his principal delight and diversion, it was 
never known, till he was in the coach, which 
way he would go; and he was still hemmed 
in by his guards, both before and behind ; and 
the coach in which he went, was always 
thronged as full as it could be with his 
servants, who were armed; and he seldom 
returned the same way he went; and rarely 
lodged two nights together in one chamber, 
but had many furnished and prepared, to 
which his own key conveyed him and those 
he would have with him, when he had a mind 
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to go to bed: which made his fears the more 
taken notice of and public, because he had 
never been accustomed to those precautions. 

It is very true, he knew of many combina- 
tions to assassinate him, by those who, he 
believed, wished the King no good. And a 
good while before this, when he had discovered 
the design of Syndercome, who was a very 
stout man, and one who had been much in 
his favour, and who had twice or thrice, by 
wonderful and unexpected accidents, been 
disappointed in the minute he made sure to 
kill him, and had caused him to be appre- 
hended, his behaviour was so resolute in his 
examination and trial, as if he thought he 
should still be able to do it. And it was 
manifest that he had many more associates, 
who were undiscovered and as resolute as 
himself; and though he had got him con- 
demned to die, the fellow’s carriage and words 
were such, as if he knew well how to avoid 
the judgment ; which made Cromwell believe, 
that a party in the army would attempt his 
rescue; whereupon he gave strict charge “that 
he should be carefully looked to in the Tower, 
and three or four of the Guard always with 
him day and night.” 

At the day appointed for his execution, 
those troops Cromwell was most confident of, 
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were placed upon the Tower Hill, where the 
gallows was erected. But when the Guard 
called Syndercome to arise in the morning, 
they found him dead in his bed; which gave 
trouble exceedingly to Cromwell; for besides 
_ that he hoped, that, at his death, to avoid the 
utmost rigour of it, he would have confessed 
many of his confederates, he now found him- 
self under the reproach of having caused him 
to be poisoned, as not’ daring to bring him to 
public justice: nor could he suppress that — 
scandal. It appeared upon examination, that 
the night before, when he was going to bed in 
the presence of his Guard, his sister came to 
take her leave of him; and upon her going — 
away, he put off his clothes, and leapt into his 
bed, and said “this was the last bed he should 
ever go into.’ His body was drawn by a 
horse to the gallows where he should have 
hanged, and buried under it, with a stake 
driven through him, as is usual in the case of 
self-murderers: yet this accident perplexed 
Cromwell very much; and though he was 
without the particular discovery which he 
expected, he made a general discovery by it, 
that he himself was more odious in his army 
than he believed he had been, which made 
him feel very miserable,and take even greater 
precautions than he had hitherto done for his _ 
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own personal safety. He even by bribes tried 
to propitiate the principal malcontents ; and, 
although they appeared to be won over to his 
side, yet he did not feel that he could place 
any reliance on their faithfulness.” 

The Protector was scarcely ever absent 
from Lady Claypole’s bedside, during the last 
fourteen days before her death; and was 
unable from his deep anxiety to attend to 
any business.. When his daughter died, his 
erief turned into a melancholy moroseness and 
he refused all society;and so much did he feel 
the loss of his favourite child, that he never 
seemed to regain his usual health. 

He was at length seized with a Tertian ague, 
and was removed from Hampton Court to 
Whitehall, where he died on the 3rd September, 
1658, the anniversary of his victories at 
Dunbar and Worcester. On the day he died 
there was a terrible wind; and his enemies 
declared, that the devil came to fetch him 
away; but his friends said, that nature could 
not witness the departure of so great a spirit 
without marking it with its strong emotion. 

The body of the Protector lay in state at 
Somerset House, the ceremonial being copied 
from that of the interment of Philip II. of 
Spain. The rooms were hung with black cloth, 
and wax-lights kept burning. An effigy of 
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Cromwell lay on a bed of state. In one hand 
was the Sceptre, in the other the Globe. The | 
Crown was not on his head, but rested on a 
cushion at the back of it; and on each side lay 
various pieces of his armour. | 

The body was secretly buried by night in a 
vault in Westminster Abbey, as there were 
rumours of an intended insurrection during 
the funeral. The ceremony continued for 
eight weeks, the effigy being, after a time, 
placed erect with the Crown upon its head. 

In the reign of Charles II., and on the anni- 
versary of his father’s execution, the bodies © 
of Cromwell, Ireton, and Bradshaw were 
disinterred, hanged on the gallows at Tyburn, 
then decapitated, and the heads fixed on 
Westminster Hall. The body of Cromwell 
was afterwards interred in a field at Naseby. 

Richard, elder son of Cromwell, was pro- 
claimed Protector on his father’s decease ; but 
being totally unfitted for the position, he 
signed his abdication, having held the office 
for five months. He retired, first to the 
Continent, and afterwards to his paternal 
estate at Cheshunt, Herts, where he died in 
1713, leaving his possessions to his descendants. 

Between the abdication of Richard Cromwell 
and the Restoration of Charles II., the country 
was governed by the Parliament, An army 
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from Scotland under General Monk arrived in 
London, February 3rd, 1660; and caused a fresh 
election of Members to take place. Their first 
act, at the instance of Monk, was to send for 
Charles to return to England and the Throne. 

Lord Fairfax, from the moment when he 
showed his dis-approbation of the death of 
Charles I., had retired to private life ; but he 
now reappeared; and though he became a 
Royalist at heart, his spirited lady no doubt 
having roused that feeling in him, he voted 
with the Republican party, as most likely to 
prevail against the Protectorate, and thus 
pave the way to Monarchy. 

Lady Fairfax no doubt influenced her 
husband to follow this course, for personally 
‘she was more in favour of Monarchy than the 
Commonwealth, governed in such an autocratic 
manner as England had been under Cromwell. 


CHAPTER XXYVI. 
THE ROYAL LANDING AT DOVER. 


ON the twenty-fourth of May, in the year 1660, 
Charles II. left the Hague, and embarked on 
board the “Royal Charles” at Scheveling. 
(This vessel was originally called “The 
Naseby,” but was re-christened the day before 
the King’s departure). The King’s brother, 
the Duke of York, was in command of the 
Fleet, as High Admiral. On board the various 
vessels was the deputation, that had been sent 
from the Houses of Peers and Commons, to in- 
vite Charles back to the Throne. The Peers were 
the Earls of Oxford, Warwick, and Middlesex, 
the Lord Viscount Hereford, the Lord Berkley 
of Berkley Castle, and the Lord Brock. From 
the Commons were sent the Lord Fairfax, 
the Lord Bruce, the Lord Falkland, the 
_ Lord Castleton, the Lord Herbert, the Lord 
Mandevil Denzil Hollis, Sir Horatio Townsend, 
Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper, Sir George Booth, 
Sir John Holland, and Sir Henry Cholmeley. 
There was also the deputation from the City 
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of London, all of whom the King had Knighted, 
an honour no man in the City had received 
for nearly twenty years. 

Very early in the morning of the twenty- | 
sixth of May, the fleet, all gaily decked with 
flags, and booming forth the thunders of their 
cannons, reached the shores of Dover. From 
the ancient Castle on the heights, answering 
cannons reverberated along the shore, and. 
into the inland valleys, telling the Royalist 
and Republican alike that their King was 
about to land once more, on the shores of his 
Kingdom. In waiting was General Monk, 
who was accompanied by the principal 
nobility and gentry of the realm, the Mayor 
and Corporation of Dover, and a vast con- 
course of people from all parts of the County, 
as well as a good number from London. 

As soon as the King stepped on shore, he 
was met at the brink of the sea by General 
Monk, whom he most cordially embraced ; and 
was then conducted by the Mayor of Dover to 
a canopy, that had been erected on the beach, 
where the Minister of St. Mary’s Church 
presented him with a large Bible, having 
clasps embossed with gold, when that eccle- 
siastic delivered a complimentary speech. 

Shortly after this Charles entered his coach, 
and, accompanied by a vast cavalcade, rode 
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through the gaily decorated streets of Dover, 
and from thence to Canterbury, which he 
reached late in the day. The next day, being 
Sunday, he stayed at Canterbury, and visited 
the Cathedral for devotion. He found the 
building in a very dilapidated condition ; but 
the people seemed glad to hear Jas: Gurion 
Prayer again. 

Very many of the nobility and other persons 
of quality came to Canterbury to present — 
themselves to the King; and there His Majesty 
assembled his Council, and swore the General 
of the Council, and Mr. Morrice, whom he 
Knighted, and gave him the signet and swore 
him Secretary of State. That day His Majesty 
gave the Garter to the General, and likewise 
to the Marquis of Hertford, and the Earl of 
Southampton (who had been elected many 
years before), and he sent it likewise by 
Garter Herald and King at Arms to Admiral 
Montague, who remained in the Downs. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE ARRIVAL AT ROCHESTER. 


ON Monday, the twenty-eighth of May, the 
City of Rochester was dressed out in holiday 
garb, for Charles II. was expected from 
Canterbury that day; and was going to stay 
the night, as the guest of Colonel Gibbons, at 
Master Francis Clarke’s mansion in Crow Lane, 
on the main road from Rochester to Maidstone. 

A. Loyalists’ contemporary pamphlet, entitled 
_“HEngland’s Joy, 1660,” records the reception 
as follows: “ From Canterbury he (the King) 
came on Monday to Rochester, where the 
people had hung up many beautiful garlands, 
curiously made up with costly scarves and 
ribands, decorated with spoons and bodkins 
of silver, and small plate of several sorts, and 
some with gold chains in like sort as at 
Canterbury, each striving to out-do others in 
all expressions of joy.” 

Not only were the Citizens of Rochester 
alert to greet their King, but from the sur- 
rounding Country districts, thousands of 
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people poured into the City, their joyful 
countenances bespeaking the happiness they 
felt at the Restoration of King Charles IL., 
whose genial disposition gave promise of 
more happiness to his subjects than had been 
the case during the Commonwealth, and that 
the country might again be known as of yore, 
as Merry England. 

Between the hours of four and five in the 
afternoon, the approach of the King was 
heralded by a fanfare of trumpets. In front 
rode a detachment of Cavalry, followed by the 
coach containing the King and his two 
brothers, the Dukes of York and Gloucester. 
Next came the nobility and gentry, who had 
accompanied him from Holland, as well as 
those who had met him at Dover. This 
glittering throng formed one of the grandest 
sights ever witnessed in the City of Rochester. 
Cheer upon cheer burst from the crowds of 
loyal sightseers, who lined the route. The 
procession wound its way up Crow Lane to 
the mansion of Master Francis Clarke, where 
the Royal trio were received by Clarke and 
Colonel Gibbons, and conducted to _ their 
chambers. His Majesty was served in his 
chamber with a repast, after which he again 
came forth; and followed by his courtiers, 
proceeded to the old Dockyard at Chatham, 
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to see the “ Royal Sovereign” and the rest of 
the ships. The Royal party were conducted 
over the Dockyard and vessels by Commis- 
sioner Petts, after which the King honoured 
him by accepting a Banquet from him. 

Then the Royal cortege returned once more 
to Rochester, and arrived at the mansion 
about eight o’clock. The King sat down to 
supper in company with his brothers, on the 
dais in the great oak hall. Below the salt sat 
a number of guests, who were of sufficient 
rank to be invited to the table. 

In the large field in front of the mansion, 
known as the Vines, were thousands of people, 
who presented an animated scene on this 
lovely summer evening. Lanterns were hung 
from the trees surrounding the beautiful spot. 
A large May-pole had been set up; and merry 
groups of young men and maidens were gaily 
tripping on the light fantastic toe. In the 
further corner, at a huge fire, an ox was 
roasting ; and close by were barrels filled with 
Kentish ale, before which a number of drawers 
were engaged, busily serving the multitude 
who were toasting the King. 

After the banquet was over, a party of 
masquers appeared, the leader of whom was 
our old friend Sammy Wood, who in rhyme, 
welcomed the King to Rochester. 
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THE KINGS RETURN. 


With a flagon in each hand, 
And a bowl before us, 
While the barrel’s running gold, 
Cavaliers, the chorus! 
Lest misfortune enter here, 
Let us now debar her, 
Tossing off Canary cups 
With a Sassarara. 


Through the lattice see the west, 
Like a burning ruby ; 

Who to night goes sober hence 
Shall be dubbed a booby. 

Redder than that core of fire 
Flash the gathered torches, 

Blaze the bonfires in the streets 
Round a thousand porches. 


Full cups round, my hearts of steel, 
Lads of trusty mettle ; 

Split the chair and break the form, 
Chop in two the settle ; 

So the bonfire, roof-tree high, 
Leap up to the steeple, 

While with waving hats and swords 
We address the people. 
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Traitors, who to-night retire 
Cheek unflushed and sober, 
T’ll drench with this metal can 

Of the brown October. 
Drain the tun, yes, every drop, 
Then split up the barrel, 
Beat the pewter till it’s flat, 
Chorus to the carol. 


Fire the muskets all at once, 
Snap off every pistol ; 

Wave the glasses in the sun, 
And then smash the crystal ; 

Drag the dusty maypole out, 
Ring it round with blossom ; 

Throw your caps into the air, 
As for banners toss ‘em. 


- Rear the pole, and let us dance 
Hand-in-hand in chorus ; 

Bid the piper blow his best, 
Strutting on before us. 
Bang the cans upon the board, 

' Cadence to the roaring 

Of the crowds, who, with the Rumps 
Down the streets are pouring. 
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Swing me in my sword-belt up, 
If I do not clamour 
Louder than the merry din 
Of the pewterer’s hammer. 
Thin cheeked debtors from the street, 
Red-eyed, hungry-hearted, 
Cry for very joy to think 
Red nosed Noll departed. 


Wave the flag until it split, 
Break up all the benches ; 
Round the fires that roast the Rumps, 
Kiss the laughing wenches. 
Fling broad pieces to the crowd, 
Let them fight and trample ; 
Every starving caitiff soon 
Will have “counters” ample. 


Tories! hearts of steel and gold, 
Flash your swords to heaven, 
Now the Brewer’s dead and gone, 

With his bitter leaven. 
Shout until the steeples shake, 

And the bells are swinging ; 
Every bell in every house 

Should be set a-ringing. 
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Right from Medway to the Thames, 
Then away to Clapham, 

Bang the war drums, strain them tight, 
Then with cudgel rap ‘em. 

Clash the brass and raise a din, 
Maddening the Quakers ; 

Leave beside the grave the dead 
All ye undertakers. 


Let the baker’s cheek grow red, 
And the butcher’s redder ; 
Make the blacksmith leave his forge, 
Smithfield hind his wedder. 
Carpenters the coffin leave, 
Half made do for traitors ; 
If a Crophead dare to frown, 
Hang him in his gaiters. 


Now then drink till we grow blind, 
And our voices fail us, 
When the spirits of the wine 
All at once assail us. 
Then let jug and table fall, 
Pile the cups who love us; 
Let the topers sober left 
Sing a dirge above us. 
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Loud applause greeted the singers; and the 
King called Sammy to his side, and gave him 
some gold pieces. The whole of the company 
now rose, and donning their hats and cloaks 
went outside to the Vines, and with the King 
mingled in the crowd of revellers. No sooner 
were they recognised, than deafening cheers 
rent the air. His Majesty scattered gold and 
_ silver coins to the merry-makers, whilst many 
of the Courtiers mixed with them, and took part 
in the pastimes, long after the King and his > 
brothers had returned to the mansion. But at . 
last these gay young noblemen sought their 
quarters in many of the Citizens’ houses, where 
they were well received, and treated with 
great hospitality. 

Of the middle and lower orders, many, who 
had walked into the City to meet the King, 
passed the night in the open air, either in the 
Vines or fields adjoining, happy in the altered 
state of England, and knowing they could 
now revel in old English sports without fear 

of the stiff-necked Parliamentarians, 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
RESTORATION HouUSE—THE DEPARTURE. 


THE next morning, Tuesday, May 29th, at 
four o’clock, the inhabitants of Rochester were 
astir, for the King was presently to take his 
departure, and proceed on his way to the 
Capital. The bells in the grand old Cathedral, 
as well as those in St. Margaret's Church, were 
ringing merrily ; and borne on the morning 
breeze, the sweet mellow tones of the Frinds- 
bury Church bells mingled with the rest. 
From the vessels of war in the Medway, from 
the Block Houses, and even from Upnor Castle 
could be heard the booming of the cannons, 
all in honour of the King’s return, as well as 
to celebrate the anniversary of his birthday. 
Presently from the old Guildhall, which 
stood on the site of the present Corn Exchange, 
there issued the Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Councillors, together with the civil officers, 
carrying the mace, and other insignia of office. 
The procession passed down the High Street, 
and up Crow Lane, entering the mansion 
N 
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where the King had rested. After Master 
Francis Clarke had introduced them to the 
King, the Mayor thus addressed the Sovereign: 
“ Most Gracious Majesty ! we welcome you to 
your ancient City of Rochester; and con- 
gratulate you on your happy restoration to 
the throne of England. We would also beg 
your acceptance of this basin and ewer of 
silver-gilt of good value, in memory of your 
stay in Rochester, ee glorious restoration, 
and your birthday.” 

“We give thanks to thee, Master Mayor, 
and to the loyal Citizens of Rochester, for 
their gifts which we shall prize and cherish. 
With regard to our birthday, it is only fit that 
thou and thy colleagues should honour it in a 
cup of canary,” replied the King. 

Wine was served round to the whole 
assemblage. “The King! long may he live!” 
they shouted ; and they drained their goblets 
to the dregs. 

“Come hither Master Francis Clarke,” said 
the King. 

Master Clarke advanced, and bending his © 
knee before the King he said, “I thank your 
Majesty for honouring my poor dwelling.” 

“Master Clarke!” said the King, “ we thank 
thee for thy hospitality. We have fared most 
sumptuously, and, as a fitting reward for thy 
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loyalty, and sufferings in our cause in the 
past, receive the honour of Knighthood. 
Rise, Sir Francis Clarke!” 

“T thank you for the honour you have 
conferred upon me,” replied Sir Francis Clarke, 
‘and in future this house shall be named 
‘The Restoration House.’ ” 

The King then Knighted Mr. William Swan, 
a gentleman of Denton in this County; also 
Baynham Throckmorton, a Gloucestershire 
gentleman, and George Rese, of Twayte, 
Suffolk. 

The Royal coach was now brought to the 
door; and grooms waited with their masters’ 
horses, ready to start on the journey to 
London. As soon as the Royal party were 
seated, the procession moved on, passing 
through the streets lined with the Militia of 
Kent.. Groups of young maidens strewed the 
road with herbs and flowers; trumpets were 
blown ; church bells rang a merry peal; and 
guns were fired at frequent intervals, while 
cheers rent the air. Amidst this joyful out- 
burst of feeling, Charles II. bade adieu to 
Rochester. Evelyn, in his Diary of May 29th, 
speaks of “trumpets, music, and myriads of 
people, flocking even so far as Rochester, so 
that they were seven hours in passing the 
City (London).” 
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At Blackheath, the King alighted from his 
coach, and received the congratulations of the 
Army. The Lord Mayor and Corporation of 
London invited His Majesty to a splendid 
collation, in a tent specially provided for this 
purpose; and all the way from thence to 
Whitehall the King, riding between his two 
brothers, and attended by the chief nobility of 
the realm, the Life Guards and_ several 
regiments of cavalry, beheld a most loyal 
people. When he dismissed the last of those — 
who had come to Whitehall to offer congratula- 
tions—the hall where his father perished,—he 
turned to one of his courtiers and said, ‘“ It 
surely must have been my own fault that I 
did not come before, for | have met no one | 
to-day, who did not protest that he always 
wished for my restoration.” 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
CONCLUSION, 


THE departure of King Charles from Rochester, 
and the naming of Restoration House, bring 
our tale to a close. Of the various characters 
with whom we have become acquainted, it 
may interest the reader to learn yet a little 
more. 

Peter Stowell must have been a popular 
person, for he was elected Mayor of Rochester 
in 1667, and again in 1670. In a foot note in 
Collings’ “ History of the Cathedral Church of 
Rochester,” it states, that “The old red tiled 
pavement of the Nave was laid after the 
Restoration by Peter Stowell at the cost of 
£100.” This gentleman (we are informed) 
recovered the iron frame for the hour-glass at 
the pulpit; and procured the books, papers, 
old seals, and records, belonging to this 
Church, that were in the possession of 
Mr. Duke, of Aylesford. He suffered much 
for his loyalty, being nine times imprisoned 
in Leeds Castle, and fined £10. He was joint 
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Registrar to the Bishop of Rochester from 1629 
till his death, which occurred in November, 
1671. He was buried in the Cathedral. 
Nothing further is recorded of Sir Anthony 
Weldon in connection with Rochester. There 
is an entry in the “Customal” of the City 
of Rochester, which tells that the Recorder, 
Anthony Welldone, Esq., was dismissed his 
office, for refusing to address King Charles II. 
on his Restoration, and for neglecting to take 
the Sacrament; but whether he was any 
relation to Sir Anthony Weldon is not stated. 
The Venerable Prelate, Bishop Warner, was 
re-instated in the See of Rochester. He had 
published several sermons, at his own great 
risk, against the murder of Charles I. He was 
one of the nine Prelates, who lived to see the 
re-establishment of the ancient Church polity, 
and was employed in the Savoy Conference. 
He gave the beautiful font in Canterbury 
Cathedral; and bequeathed £1,000 towards 
the repair of his own Cathedral. The Hospital | 
of Bromley, for the widows of clergymen, 
known as Bromley College, was founded 
according to his will, and was the first of its 
kind established. He was nominally Bishop 
of Rochester for 29 years, but was not suffered 
to discharge the duties for the greater part of 
that time. He died at Bromley, October 14th, 
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1666, aged 86 years, and was the last Bishop 
to be interred in Rochester Cathedral. His 
tomb is situated in the small chapel of 
St. John the Baptist. 

Sir Francis Clarke was twice Member of 
Parliament for Rochester during the reign of 
Charles II. He died at his manor of Ulcombe, 
in the year 1683, aged 62 years. He was 
succeeded by his son and heir, Francis, who 
was also Member for Rochester in James II.’s 
reign. He died 1691 aged 26 years, and was 
also buried at Ulcombe. 

In the Restoration House there is some very 
good tapestry, which, according to tradition, 
was given by the “ Merry Monarch” after his 
visit, and was probably made at the royal 
works at Mortlake. 


THE END. 
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CHAPTER II.—THE QUARRY HOUSE. 


This fine old mansion, demolished in the latter part of 1897 that 
its site might be utilised for cement manufacture, had long since 
excited the interest of the antiquarian and the student of pic- 
turesque architecture. It stood upon the South-east spur of the 
Chalk Hill, overlooking Rochester and Chatham, and commanded, 
previous to the days of cement making, a rarely beautiful and 
extensive view. Considerable difference of opinion existed as to 
its probable date of erection, which was not solved until the 
researches of Mr. A. A. Arnold had set the matter beyond dispute. 

Tradition had regarded it as the work of Thomas Lord Cromwell, 
who was Lord of the Manor of Eslingham in the time of Henry VILI., 
although its style of architecture can hardly be said to sustain that 
view. From the point of architecture the late Canon Scott- 
Robertson judged it to be Jacobean, and that his judgment was 
correct the researches of Mr. Arnold fully establish. 

The land upon which this mansion stood has for many centuries 
been part of the possessions of the Wardens of Rochester Bridge, 
although the original grant (deed) is not in existence, having been 
lost or misplaced by the members of the Royal Commission 
appointed by Queen Elizabeth in 1575, It was probably conveyed 
to the Wardens in 1438, in common with the estate of Little 
Delce and others, in which this property also finds mention. 

In a survey of the Bridge Estates, 1507, these lands are men- 
tioned and the name ‘‘ Lyme-house,” by which a portion was then 
known, is there used. ‘‘ Lime-house Reach” is the name still 
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retained for that portion of the river which flows past this land. 
‘¢ Lyme-house,’’ ‘‘ Walches” or ‘‘ Welshes,” and ‘‘ Fastyngditche ” 
are names used in descriptions of this property down to the middle 
of last. century, when a new survey and plans were made and more 
modern descriptions adopted. : 

In 1588 the rent is £2 6s. 8d. per annum, paid by ‘‘ Thomas 
Thomsonne,’”’ and in 1585 ‘‘ Thompsonne’”’ is entered in the rental, 
as holding the property. From 1585 to 1597 no alteration is 
shown either in name of tenant or description of property; in the 
latter year, for the first time, Thomas Thompson, the elder, is 
entered, and in 1598 the ‘tenant is entered as ‘‘ Elizabeth Thompson, 
wydowe.” In 1599 ‘‘wydowe’’ Thompson obtained a lease for 
21 years. She was succeeded by Walter Thompson, probably her 
son. In the year 1615 the name of Best occurs (possibly as 
trustee), and 1616 ‘‘ Thomas Thompson, gent,” is entered as tenant 
in the rental. Ina petition to the Bridge Wardens, complaining 
of his widow, this gentleman is described as ‘‘ Captain Thompson.” 
The wife of Captain Thompson was, it is believed, the only child 
and heiress of Mr. Richard Wood, Lord of the Manor of Hucking, 
which was sold to William Taylor, and out of the proceeds of this 
sale the old Quarry House was, in all probability, built. 

Mr. Arnold quotes a very interesting document from a survey of 
the Bridge Estates, April ana May, 1624, in which it is stated 
that— 

‘‘ Ellinor Thompson, widow, holdeth a faier messuage, Jately 
built of bricke, wth a garden witin a bricke walle, a barne, a stable 
—thatched, a cherry orchard, about XVI. acres of upland, and 
XVIII. acres of salte merse, in the p’she of Ffrinddesburie, at the 
yearlye rent of £3 6s. 8d.; estimate: £11.” 

Two years later, this lady surrendered her lease, taking a new 
one from Lady-day, 1626, for 21 years at the old rent in considera- 
tion, as the document there expresses it, ‘‘ of the costs and charges 
by her husband bestowed in newe busldynge of the sard tenement.” 

Mrs. Thompson married twice after the death of her first husband ; 
in the year 1630 to Mr. Thomas Sympson, of London, an opulent 
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goldsmith, who died in 1631. There occurs a law suit between 
the widow and her step sons, which ended by her retaining the 
lease of the Quarry Estate and obtaining ‘‘two trunckes full” of 
her paraphernalia which are described as follows in the legal 
award— 

‘‘ Waste coates, one edged iit gold lace; one black taffatie 
gowne and kyrtle; one damaske petticote, with fobbys, golde 
laced; fower peares of gloves, aad one peare of sheetes; one 
taffetie petticoat; a silke grogram gowne and kyrtle, lettered; a 
gowne and kyrtle of silke callendbarsh, and a little peece of the 
same stuff; an old gowne of wrought velvett; two ffanns, with 
silver handles; three pairs of stockings; a pair of roses, and a 
mourning hat band; ruffs, cuffs, aprons, and devers parcells of 
small wearing lynnen; also beaver hatt, and one hat band of 
ribbin, with six and thirty small gold and enamelled buttons, with 
a pearle upon each button; one little book of comon prayer ; one 
brasse chaffing-dishe, and one old jackett; a ribbon girdle, with 
seed pearlys, and five knotts; and one olde trunck ; and a large 
Bible ; a large tapestrie coverlett; seven narrowe pieces of new 
cloath; doth for towells, about three yards (long), a piece; two 
cupboard cloths of Penthagas (?) ; two cupboard cloths of networke ; 
a short dyaper table cloth; two cupboard cloths, one laced and one 
playne; three towells, whereof one dyaper; nine dyaper napkins; 
eight flexen stryped napkins; eight coarse napkins ; twelve edge- 
worke buttones, with a pearle upon each button, six enamelled 
white and six red; thirteen small buttones, with a pearle; a 
bracelet, with amethies and pearle, and one other bracelett, with 
cornelians and eletropian (?) beaded.” 

In the year 1634, during her second widowhood, she surrendered 
her former lease, and obtained another for twenty-one years at the 
increased rent of £4 per year. In this lease the house is described 
as ‘heretofore erected and builded by Thomas Thompson, Gent., 
her former husband.” 

In all leases concerning this estate the Bridge Wardens always 
reserve ‘‘ the right to dig and take away chalk from the chalk pits 
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there, for the use of the Bridge.”” Intermingled with the Bridge 


Land are certain portions belonging to the manor of Frindsbury 


(Manor Farm). About 1635, the lady of the Quarry House 
married, for her third husband, Mr. John Woodgreene, who, two 
years afterwards, died, and left her again a widow. Mr. Wood- 
greene was the owner of the Manor lands, and his widow began a 
serious legal quarrel with the Bridge Wardens, chiefly about the 
digging of the chalk for the Bridge. She took her case to the 
Chancery Court, where it appears to have dragged along for three 
years, ending finally in favour of the Bridge Wardens. 

In 1650 Mrs. Woodgreene, whose lease of the Quarry House 
and lands expired in 1655, makes the following petition to her 
landlords. 

“To the Right Worfl. the Wardens and Com’naltre of the Landes 
contributorie to the Repair of Rochester Bridge. 


‘‘The humble Petition of E:tivor (Wooperzenz), Widowe, 


Sheweth— 

‘‘That yor. Petr. hath beene tenat to yor. worspps. of the 
capitall Messuage, with the Appts., wherein she now dwelleth, 
(built at the charge of ‘Thomas ‘Thompson, gent., her former hus- 
band), and of certaine landes, cont. about 16 acres therewth, 
demised, situate, and being in the parishe of ffrendesburie, in the 
County of Kent, by and under a lease thereof made to yor. petr. 
about 14 years since, at the yearly rent of £4. 

‘‘Synee which, by the insinuatn. and practice of one Peter 
Philcott, the Indenture purporting the said lease hath beene 
imbezzilled and for sev’ll years last past deteyned from yor. petr., 
and by meanes of the said Philcott yor. petr. hath been exposed to 
sev’rall unnecessarie suits wth. yor. worpps., and to great trouble 
and expense, much agt. her own ynclinac’on and expresse order, 
to her greatt disquiett and ympoverishmt. | 

“Yor. petr. ys now an humble suitor that yor. worspps. will 
please to grant unto her a new lease of the said messuage and lands 
for the term of 21 years, at the said yearlie rent of £4, or wth. as 
little increase thereof as may be. 
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““Ffor which she shall have great cause to declare your 
noblenesse. 
[ ] bound to pray, &¢.” 

That the judicious allusions to the moral beguilements of Mr. 
Peter Philcott and the promissory prayers of the repentant widow 
failed in their effect, the following endorsement of the petition 
seems only too clearly to establish :— 

‘It is’not thought fit to take this petition into consideration 
until the original lease be produced and surrendered unto us.— 
Apl. ye 26, 1650. 

A. MILER, Gro. Douxeg, Ricwarp Ler, 
Wm. PAYNeErTEr, Ave. SKINNER, Wm. James” 

In 1654, the Bridge Wardens again became possessed of the 
estate, some breach of covenant terminating it a year previous to 
expiry, Mrs. Woodgreene being then dead. From this time forward 
“the place thereof knew them no more for ever.” 

The Frindsbury parish records do not begin until 1660, and 
there is no monument or record to this family in the Church. Mr. 
Atkins (Clerk to the Bridge Wardens) succeeded Mrs. Woodgreene, 
he died in 1660, and a Mr. Needler took a transfer of the lease, 
holding the property for many years. In a survey of 1674 it is 
recorded that ‘‘ Mrs. Needler, widow, holdeth the Quarry House 
and lands, etc., at the rent of £05 02s. O6d.; old estimate: 
£12 0s. Od.; new estimate: £25 Os. 0d.” 

John Cable, shopkeeper, of Strood, succeeded, the lands being 
held by that family until 1767, when Richard Russell, tallow 
chandler, of Strood, succeeded. In 1808, Mr. Thomas Lovett, of 
Northfleet, took a 21 years’ lease from Lady-day, at £40 per 
annum, and turned it to commercial purposes, part being let as a 
dock in 1809 to Mr. John Nicholson, and another portion for 
similar purposes to Mr. John Pelham A Ropewalk had been made 
there during the tenancy of Mr. Russell. In 1814 Messrs, 
Brindley acquired the lease and the freehold land, and becoming 
bankrupt about 1820, the lease passed to Mr. Sutthery, the mort- 
gagee. Mr, Samuel Stroughill (1835) took it as a yearly tenant, 
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and after him Mr. Samuel David occupied it until 1847; Mr. 
Anthony Ryott, from the latter year; and in 1855, Mr. George 
Burge held it until 1858. Succeeding this gentleman the late Mr. 
Haymen, J.P., of Rochester, held it, and on the expiration of his 
lease in 1884, Messrs. Tingey and Son took over the entire pro- 
perty on a lease.—Smetham’s History of S trood. 


KENT. 
To be Sold by Auction by 


JOHN LEITH, 


At the Crown Inn, Rochester, on Tuesday, September the 7th, 
1790, between the hours of four and six o’clock in the afternoon, 
(if not previously disposed of by Private Contract, of which public 
notice will be given), in one Lot, A Freehold and Leasehold Estate, 
called or known by the name of the Quarry House Farm, and Ship- 
builder’s Yard, delightfully situated in the parish of Frindsbury, 
near Rochester ; comprising, with other valuable appurtenances, two 
substantial brick houses, with gardens; two cottages, a barn, good 
water, out buildings, and about seventy-six acres of arable, pasture 
and marsh land.—In the Ship-builder’s Yard there has lately been 
built ships of war of seventy-four guus, and other vessels, and is 
as commodious as any private yard in the kingdom, either for 
builders or timber merchants, with a good rope-walk, and every 
suitable convenience to it.—The Quarry House is excellently well 
situated for the residence of a gentleman’s family, or for the public 
line of business in which it has formerly been, and very much 
resorted to on account of its pleasant situation and unparalleled 
prospects, commanding a front view of his Majesty’s Dock Yard, 
&c., at Chatham, the ancient Castle and City of Rochester, Town 
of Chatham, their vicinities and adjacent country, encircled with 
an extensive view of the pleasing meadows and of the River 
Medway, forming in the whole a most beautiful and luxuriant 
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prospect.—There is also at this place great convenience for Salt 
Water Bathing. 

A map may be seen, and particulars known, by applying to John 
Leith, appraiser, on St. Margaret’s Bank, Rochester. 

The above appears in Zhe Kentish Gazette, Friday, August 20th, 
to Tuesday, Aug. 24th, 1790. 


CHAPTER III.—SIR ANTHONY WELDON. 


The property or fee simple of the Castle, after Edward IV., 
rested among the manors of the crown until James I., who granted 
it to Sir Anthony Weldon. From Weldon it descended to Robert 
Child, who died in 1782, after which his widow and trustees under 
the will possessed it. She subsequently married Francis, Lord 
Dulcie, and died in 1793, after which time it remained vested in 
other trustees under Mr. Child’s will. It subsequently became 
the property of the Earl of Jersey, from whom it was purchased in 
1883 by the Corporation of Rochester, and the grounds were laid 
out by them as public gardens for the use of the inhabitants and 
visitors.—Zhe History of Rochester Castle, by Edwin Harris. 


CHAPTER IV.—THE VAULTS OF “THE GEORGE AND 
DRAGON.” 


In a city possessing so many splendid architectural remains as 
Rochester it is a source of satisfaction to be enabled to place before 
the world details of a fine example of domestic architecture, which 
has existed in the city for six hundred years without receiving 
that attention it so richly deserves. 

That this house was of considerable importance, and erected by 
a person of opulence, may be judged by the ornate character of 
what is left of it below ground. Successive houses have been 
built upon this ancient vaulted crypt, and it yet remains in almost 
an uninjured state, in spite of its having been used as a skittle- 
’ alley and beer-cellar for a lengthened period. 


” 
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We will now treat of its dimensions and details. The chamber 
is oblong, 54 feet in length, 16 feet 84 inches in width, and 11 
feet in height, with four quadripartite vaults over, the shell of the | 


’ vaults being chalk ashlar. There are ribs on the groins, and 


longitudinal, chamfered, plain, and hollow respectively, with 
ornamental bosses at the intersections. The nine bosses are from 
12 to 15 inches in diameter, each being carved in high relief. 

The ribs of the vaults spring from corbels, which are variously 
ornamented, but those in the bay at the northern end rest upon 
stop chamfer vaulting shafts which rise from the floor, and are 
surmounted by corbels. The crypt is divided into four bays, with 
a splayed window opening 6 feet 14 inches in height, and 4 feet 
8 inches in width, now blocked with brickwork in each bay on the 
western side. Opposite, in the northern bay, is a doorway 5 feet 
6 inches in height and 2 feet 5 inches in width, blocked up, with 
a mutilated window-space over that was smaller, but similar to 
those just described. | 

The wall at the northern end of the chamber has been cut 
through in modern times, and wooden steps inserted in the opening, 
for convenience of ingress from the yard beyond. 

In the southern bay, on the eastern side, is a fine doorway 7 feet 
& inches in height and 4 feet 5 inches in width, which was prob- 
ably the entrance to the crypt, by means of a flight of stone steps, 
from above. The southern end has a doorway 10 feet 10 inches in 
height and 4 feet 11 inches in width, and on either side a pointed 
arch of 4 feet 2 inches opening and 8 feet 4 inches in height. . 
These three abut on the High Street, the apex of the doorway arch 
being level with the pavement outside. The doorway is now used 
as the cellar entrance from the street, and has stone steps leading 
down to it. With the exception of the small doorway in the 
northern bay, the arches of the windows and doorways are 
segmental pointed. : | 

It should be mentioned that a brick wall has been built across 
the first southern bay to the height of the corbels, the bay having 
been filled up with earth to that height so that the casks might be 
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nearer the beer-engine above; hence the architectural features of 
the lower portion of this bay are hidden from view. The heights, 
therefore, of the doorways and arches at this end must be con- 
sidered as approximate. At the present time we have no means of 
judging as to the extent of the house of which this crypt formed 
part, but the existence of doorways on the eastern side of the latter 
shew that it extended to the adjoining premises, now oceupied by 
Mr. Bemrose’s ironmonger’s shop. The cellars of this establish- 
ment have been match-boarded round; but while we are writing 
alterations are being carried out there, revealing the stone walls of — 
the superstructure, 3 feet in thickness,—<Arch@ologia Cantiana, 
Vol. XXIV. 


CHAPTER V.—THE ANCIENT GUILDHALL. 


The Clock-house is situated on the north side of the High-street, 
and on the spot where it now stands was the ancient Guildhall of 
this city, as it appears from a court roll in 1540.— Wildash’s His- 
tory of Rochester. 


CHAPTER X.—THE WEDDING. 
ReEsToRATION Hovse. 


In the year one thousand six hundred and sixty, on May 28th, 
there were great rejoicings in the City of Rochester, in the County 
of Kent : Charles Stuart the Second had arrived in Rochester from 
the Continent on his way to London, and the monarchy was about 
to be restored. Rochester had been the centre of a portion of 
Cromwell’s army, which under Colonel Gibbon had been quartered 
upon the city. Gibbon had been loaded with honors and lands by 
Cromwell, and doubtless expected to be dispossessed of them on 
the revival of the monarchy. 

Rochester being a loyal town, the house of many a good royalist 
had been confiscated by Gibbon under Cromwell’s orders. The 
house of Francis Clerke was one of these—a house built in the 
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reign of Queen Elizabeth, when England was ‘‘ one great stone- 
masons yard.” . Its ground pian was a letter E, in honor of the 
Queen, the two outer projections forming wings, and the centre 
projection the porch. 

It is built of red brick, and has an oak roof covered with red 
tiles. Most of the window-frames, mullions, etc., are of oak, but 
some are of moulded brick. The porch, and the wall on each side 
of the porch, appear to have been cased with a brighter red brick, 
some fifty years after the erection of the building. Some elaborate 
string-courses, mouldings, pilasters, and decoration in brick-work 
were then added. 

Clerke was Recorder for Rochester, and afterward Member of 
Parliament. His father had also been Member, and was knighted 
by King Charles the First. 

Francis Clerke’s house being one of the largest in the city, 
Colonel Gibbon took it and dwelt in it, Clerke afterward redeem- 
ing it by paying to Cromwell’s commissioners £200. The docu- 
ments relating to this payment are still preserved in the Record 
Office. Cromwell wanted the money rather than the house. 

The loyal city of Rochester had suffered under Cromwell, and 
welcomed with the greatest enthusiasm the King’s return. His 
journey was from Dover through Canterbury ; at the former place 
the Mayor and Aldermen presented him ‘‘a large bible with gold 
clasps.” 

‘‘On Monday, the 28th of May,”’ says the chronicler, ‘‘he came 
unto Rochester about 5 of the clock in the afternoon, and went 
immediately to Collonel Gibbon, his house, where, after he had a 
little refreshed himself, he went to Chatham, to see the ‘ Royal 
Sovereign ’ (a large ship which lay there), and returned that night 
to Collonel Gibbon, his house, where he lay, and was by the 
Collonel presented with a most dutyful and loyal address from him 
and his regiment, which was then Quartered in Rochester.’ 

‘Lhe royal and episcopal lands which had been granted to Colonel 
Gibbon during the usurpation, and which by the return of his 
sovereign he was on the point. of losing, were wisely confirmed by 
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the King, and Gibbon was made loyal by the generosity of the 
King. The town was fully decorated with banners and ribbons 
*‘and silver bodkins.” ‘The citizens had hung up, over the 
midst of the streets, many beautiful garlands, curiously made up 
with costly scarves and ribbons, decked with spoons and bodkins of 
silver, and small plate of several sorts; and some with gold chains, 
in like sort as at Canterbury; each striving to outdo the other in 
all expressions of joy.” 

The walls were adorned with hangings and earpets of tapestry 
and other costly stuff. There were maids “ clad all alike in white 
garments,” with scarves about them; who, having prepared many 
flaskets covered with fine linen and adorned with rich scarves and 
ribbons, which flaskets were full of flowers and sweet herbs, strewed 
the way. There were multitudes of country people making loud 
shouts, and in many places ‘‘sets of loud music;”’ also the old 
music of tabor and pipe. The street was thronged and every 
window crowded with people, and there was scrambling for money 
by the small boys and girls. Snatches of royalist songs, which 
had been prohibited for many years, now came from the lips of 
loyal men who had groaned under a despotism as severe as that of 
any tyrant king. Hair and beards were beginning to grow on the 
Cromwellian heads and faces, and a long curling wig covered the 
cropped poll of many a Puritan returned to loyalty. From the 
picturesque windows of the overhanging houses, flowers were 
thrown down ia the King’s path as he rode. The Cathedral bells 
rang out a merry peal, and from a turret of the keep of the great 
Norman castle, one hundred and twenty feet high, a royal flag 
spread itself to the breeze. This tower, externally, is scarcely 
altered since that great day, and it was even then five and a half 
centuries old. 

The king rode a magnificent horse and was sheltered from the 
sun by a handsome canopy supported by four banner poles borne 
by four loyal adherents. ‘‘On his right rode his royal Brothers.” 
‘There were divers gallant troops of horse, consisting of the 
nobility, knights, and gentlemen of note, clad in very rich apparel, 
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also several foot regiments of the Kentish men.” Then came the 
King’s equerries and footmen, and divers of the King’s servants 
who came with him from beyond the sea; the gorgeous retinue 
contrasting greatly with the puritanical garments which the city 
had been accustomed to see during the previous twelve years. 

Tke good old John Marloe, Mayor of Rochester, and the aldermen 
met and welcomed the King, and presented a loyal address, and 
the people as one man welcomed ‘‘ the King’s return to his own.” 
There was royal feasting and merry-making that night in the 
dining-hall of Francis Clerke’s house—henceforth to be called the 
Restoration House in honor of the King’s visit. The hall exists 
now as it was then, with the same septs walls, upper mantel- 
piece, and window. 

The dais, where the high table stood a those entitled ‘to sit 
above the salt,’’ is still there, and the staircase leading from the 
upper end of the hall; also the lower chimney-piece of stone, 
lately discovered behind a wood boarding which had covered it 
for many years, and the hearth where the wood logs used to burn. 
Beyond the wall, at the upper end of the dais, is the withdrawing- 
room, almost in the same state as when King Charles saw it. The 
oak mantel, or chimney-piece, with its carved illustration of peace 
on one side and war on the other, and its carved heads (probably 
portraits of the first owner), has fortunately been well preserved, 
notwithstanding the numbers of boys and girls who have been in 
the room—the house having once been used as aschool. Over 
this drawing-room is 4 similar room with a Tudor bay-window of 
excellent proportions, and there are remains of some beautiful 
carving which once adorned its walls., Adjoining this on the north 
side, and over the dining-hall, is a room some thirty-five feet long ; 
beyond this the grand staircase, ‘‘wide enough to drive a horse 
and carriage down;” and again beyond this, the chamber where 
the King slept. 

Before the feasting was over and the guests had gone to rest, 
John Marloe, the Mayor, and Aldermen and Council, visited the 
King and begged his Majesty to accept a silver basin and ewer, 
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The choice of present was a curious one, but a late chronicler sug- 
gests that the corporation was anxious that the King ‘should 
leave the city with clean hands.” 


The quaint record in the Corporation books is as follows: ‘‘ John 
Marloe Mayor 1659—60, At a special meeting for the Mayor 
Aldermen and-Com. Counsell of the said Cittie, the 25th day of 
May, 1660. Itis ordered and agreed . . . . whereas John 
Marloe Esq. . . . pd and disbursed for a faire piece of plate 
(being a bason and ewer gilt) to be presented in the name of the 
Mayor and C. &c. to the King’s Matie on his higness passing 
through the same Cittie the sum of one hundred pounds and 
whereas several Genn. and other psons in about the Cittie have 
subscribed to contribute. . . the Corporation to pay so much of 
the said £100 as shall not be repaid.” 


Francis Clerke, who had suffered through his loyalty, was 
honoured with knighthood by Charles the Second. He represented 
the City of Rochester during the reigns of Charles II., James II i 
and William and Mary, until his decease, in 1691. His father was 
member during the reigns of James I. and Charles I., and was 
knighted by the latter. The bedroom of the king was panelled 
and decorated in black and gold, but a fire (luckily confined to this 
room) destroyed some of the panelling. The cornice, with its 
original decoration, still remains. A large window with the 
original frame and glass was lately discovered, and there is a hand- 
some carved chimney-piece of wood, from which at least twenty 
coats of paint have been removed. In place of the destroyed 
panels the walls are now covered with seven cartoons illustrating 
Tennyson’s ‘‘ Enid.” 


After living in the house many years, I discovered by chance 
that there was a secret passage from this room, through one of the 
panels, to the room above and the roof, and through the room 
below into the garden. This passage, which had been unknown to 
those dwelling in the house in later years, was not unknown to 
the jackdaws, as they had found access through or under the roof, 
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Year after year they had made their nests, piling up stick upon 
stick, until the whole passage was blocked. 


Fortunately this ‘‘ bird-made inflammable pile” did not take fire 
when the room was partly burnt, or the result would have been 
serious. The passage was discovered by an architect who made a 
plan of the house, when several feet of space could not be accounted 
for—the inside and outside of the building not agreeing. It wasso 
cleverly arranged and concealed that, but for this measured plan, 
it might even now have been undiscovered. 


Tradition assigned to the house two underground passages—one 
to the river and one to the Cathedral. I had no faith in these 
traditions until one day an old man, who was working in the 
garden, assured me that when a boy, ‘‘sixty years ago,” he had 
seen one passage opened. He pointed out a slab in the cellar, 
which, he said, covered the entrance to the passage which led to 
the river. I had the slab removed, and found a square bricked 
space about four feet square and twelve feet desp. I descended py 
a ladder and found that a passage led from thisspace. The passage 
passed through and under the foundation of the house diagonally, 
with the building on the north side. Its width was about two feet 
and its height five feet eight inches, and I could just walk into it 
without inconvenience. Unfortunately, at some time a well had 
been sunk through this passage, and my ramble was checked by 
the convex brickwork of the well. It has been suggested that the 
well might originally have been a trap, and that the walls had been 
extended upward at a later period, when the original use of the 
passage had passed away. 


In the wall of the ground floor is an opening with window cut 
at the exact angle of the passage. ‘This was evidently ictended to 
watch signals at the passage end. The walls on this side of the 
house, as in front, are covered with ivy, of which the stems are in 
some places ten inches in diameter, and the roots have been found 
touching the water in the well, thirty-five feet below the level of 
the garden.—S. 7. Aveling, in Scribner's Maguzine, April, 1898. 
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CHAPTER XVI—FAIRFAX AT ROCHESTER. 


In September, 1641, the rebels coming to Rochester, brought the 
same affections which they expressed at Canterbury; but in wisdom 
thought it not safe to give them scope here, as there; for the 
multitude, though mad enough, yet were not so mad, nor stood so 
prepared, to approve such heathenish practices. By this means the 
monuments of the dead, which elsewhere they brake up and violated, 
stood untouched ; escutcheons and arms of the nobility and Gentry 
-remained undefaced; the seats and stalls of the quire escaped 
breaking down; only those things which were wont to stuff up 
parliament petitions, and were branded by the leaders of the faction 
for popery, and innovations, in these they took the liberty to let 
loose their wild zeal: they break down the rails about the Lord’s 
table, or altar; they seized upon the velvet of the holy table ; and 
in contempt of those holy mysteries which were celebrated on the 
table, removed the table itself into a lower part of the church. ‘To 
conclude with this farther addition, as 1 am credibly informed, they 
so far profaned this place, as to make use of it in the quality of a 
tippling house, as well as dug several saw-pits, and the city joiners 
made frames for houses in it.— Curle’s Antiquities of the Cathedral 
Church of Rochester. 


CHAPTER XXIL—THE RELEASE OF PETER STOWELL. 


The nave has lately undergone very extensive reparations and 
improvements. The roof has been stained, and the side aisles have 
been newly roofed. The increased darkness of the roof, (the effect 
of staining) will throw out to a greater degree than formerly the 
magnificent architecture of this part of the church, the massive 
columns and arches of which, with the triforium, &c., are, we 
believe, unequalled in antiquity by any other cathedral in England, 
It has also been repaved with Portland stone; the old mutilated 
red tile pavement which was laid after the Restoration by Peter 
Stowell, at the cost of £100, having been taken up. This gentle- 
man (we are informed) recovered at his own expense the iron frame 
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for the hour glass at the pulpit, and procured the books, papers, old 
seals, and records belonging to this church that were in the 
possession of Mr. Duke, of Aylesford; he suffered much for his 
loyalty, being nine times imprisoned in Leeds castle, and fined 
£10; he was joint register to the bishop of Rochester from 1629 
until his death, which occurred in November 1671, and was buried 
in this cathedral.— Collings’ History of Rochester Cathedral. 


CHAPTER XXIII.—JONATHAN WYLD. 


The wooing song ‘‘The Lover of Kent,” is taken from 
Ravenscroft’s Melismate, written about the year 1611, for a copy 
of which I am indebted to Mrs. G@. Payne. 


CHAPTER XXVII.—THE ARRIVAL AT ROCHESTER. 


‘¢ The King’s Return” is taken from Songs of the Cavaliers and 
Roundheads, by G. W. Thornbury, and was entitled ‘‘The Bonfire 
at Temple Bar,” sung by a party of merry fellows, dressed in greasy 
crimson and yellow satin, as they leaned out of the window of a 
Fleet Street tavern, May 29th, 1660. 


CHAPTER XXIX.—CONCLUSION. 
BisHop WaRrnNeER. 

~ Bishop Warner, by his last Will “left his persunal estate for the 
building of an hospital or alms-house, and lands for the maintenance 
therein of twenty poor widows the relicts of orthodox and loyal 
clergymen; and a chaplain to administer holy things to them, 
according to the church of England. ‘To which chaplain he be- 
queathed £50 per annum, and to euch of the widows £20 per 
annum. The election of the chaplain is to be made out of St. 
Mary Magdalen College, Oxford. And the election of the said 
twenty widows is to be made by his executors, for the time being, 
and after their decease by such ‘Trustees as they shall appoint.’’ 
his hospital is founded at Bromley and is the only one of the kind 
in England,— Collings’ History of Rochester Cathedral. 
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Few, indeed, are enthusiastic nowadays over the archaic litera- — 
ture of far-distant ages. Fewer still have the gift to describe, and 
the resolution to collect and preserve with studious and painstaking 
care, incidents associated with the locality in which they reside, 
and interweave with data, often sparse and disconnected, stories 
full of well-sustained interest. Mr. Edwin Harris, of Eastgate, 
Rochester, has published yet another volume, which it is our 
pleasurable duty to commend to the favourable notice of our 
readers. Its title, ‘‘ Richard Watts; or Rochester in the Time of 
the Tudors,’’ is indicative of the bent of the author’s mind, even 
to those who may not have made acquaintance with his previous 
works; and, appropriately, this production of his brain, his pen, 
and his printing press is dedicated to ‘‘ Charles Tuff, Esq., M.P., 
as a slight memento of his two years’ successful mayoralty of thé 
City of Rochester, during the last year of the reign of Queen 


Victoria and the first year of the reign of King Edward VII.” 
The student of literature, with a disposition towards nice distine- 
tions and the spirit of criticism inseparable from keen observation, 
will at once pronounce this last essay in authorship the most 
successful Mr. Harris has accomplished, alike in construction, 
style, and effect. As a public speaker improves with perseverance, 
and clothes with more becoming words the ideas he intends con- 
veying to his audience, so the industrious writer paints his picture 
with a more facile and graceful pen in proportion to the practice, 
time, and experience bestowed upon the art of expression. Need 
we add that there are writers and writers ? 

And what have we to say of Mr. Edwin Harris? All that we 
have said before may be repeated with the firm conviction that not 
a word too much of praise has been uttered. Intelligence, where- 
ever it is to be found, must recognise the merits of his works. The 
citizens of Rochester are under an obligation to any man who 
spends his leisure in striving to increase an interest in his native 
place. Without in the least disparaging aspirants to local office 
and fame, their services, excellent as they are, are transitory; but 
the written word, bound in substantial boards, survives the spoken 
sentiment and often the welleintentioned act. Rochester is per- 
manently richer for the new record of its old history in these 
pages, despite the fact that fiction looms largely around and inside 
them. Richard Watts lived in tumultuous times; there was cor- 
ruption in high places to an extent that we can scarcely realise 
to-day. The world is growing better, though sometimes the 
spirit of pessimism suggests the possibility of the contrary. 
Rochester had a worthy citizen in Richard Watts, between three 
and four hundred years ago. He breathes in this book while we 
read it, and lives in charities the poor of the City enjoy to-day, in 
addition to that interesting building in the High-street known as 
the Poor Travellers’ Rest. We are almost inclined to reproduce, 
in summarised form, some of Mr, Harris’s stories of Tudor times, 
but forbear, for there are occasions when, in justice to an author, 
one ought not to give his work away. Our advice is: Get 
‘Richard Watts,’’ and, if you are a Kentish man or a man of 
Kent, you will read it with interest, satisfaction, and profit. 


KENT MESSENGER. 
DecemBer 127TH, 1903. 


A Rocusster Cxtesriry.—Rochester is rapidly acquiring a 
literature of its own, in accordance with its important history. 
For several recent works, which have already been reviewed, it 
has to thank Mr. Edwin Harris, who now has placed the city 
under a fresh obligation to him, by bringing out a work on 
‘Richard Watts, or Rochester in the Time of the Tudors.”” The 
get-up of the work is in the same bold style as its predecessors. 
It is illustrated, and it tells with the same ability and knowledge 
of Richard Watts’ intimate connection with the city, and the events 
which happened contemporary with him. The appendices are by 
no means the least interesting part, and the same may be said of 
the chapter on Queen Elizabeth’s connection with the city. The 
book will no doubt be welcomed with much interest in the county. 


CHATHAM, ROCHESTER AND GILLINGHAM OBSERVER. 
DrcEMBER 26TH, 1908. 


Following on his romances dealing with the earlier history of 
Rochester and its ancient Castle, Mr. Harris now presents us with 
a sketch of the city during the Tudor period, and a more or less 
imaginary life of one of its most famous citizens whose beneficent 
charity has perpetuated his name. The Six Poor Travellers’ Home 
in the High Street is Richard Watts’s abiding monument, even 
more than the coloured bust in the south transept of the nave of 
the Cathedral, or the full-length portrait which hangs in the 
Guildhall. Round this interesting personality the author has 
woven his story with not a little skill, associating him with many 
important personages and events in the history of England as well 
as the City of Rochester. Thus we have Watts introduced as a 
young protégé of Bishop Fisher, the last Bishop to reside in the 
Palace at Rochester, and as his attendant during his imprisonment 
in the Tower, their separation only coming at the foot of the 
gallows. Returning to Rochester the young clerk finds employ- 
ment with the principal merchant of the City, who purveyed for 


ed 


the King’s Navy, and gaining his confidence by diligent service, 
finally succeeds him in business and acquires the wealth which 
enabled him to found his benefactions. During his residence in | 
the city we have the coming of Anne of Cleves, the visit of Henry 
VIII, Wyatt’s insurrection in the reign of Queen Mary, with the 
burning of two heretics in the Precincts, and the happier incidents 
of Queen Elizabeth’s visit, when, as the. guest of Watts, her 


‘Majesty was entertained in what was afterwards styled Satis 


House. The period through which Watts lived was, therefore, 
one brimful of stirring events, and together with his own individual 
love story, the autbor has drawn a very animated picture of the 
times. 

It must be a matter of regret that so little is known of the 
history of Richard Watts. As the writer says in his preface, 
““The only facts recorded are that he was one of the principal 
merchants of the city; that he represented Rochester in Parlia- 
ment; was appointed by Queen Elizabeth clerk of works at the 
building of Upnor Castle; and. also that he entertained that 


monarch on her visit to Rochester.”’ 


His will is still extant, as set 
forth in the appendix, and suiely there is more to be discovered in 
the archives of the city concerning a man of so much note in his 
day. It is well to have the benefit of the novelist’s imagination, 
but it would be more satisfactory if the story could be based on 


assured knowledge. 


KENTISH EXPRESS AND ASHFORD NEWS. 
Frpruary 6TH, 1904. 


Mr. Edwin Harris, who has published three books relating to 
Rochester Castle, has just issued another very readable historical 
novel, entitled, ‘‘Richard Watts.”’ Although fiction has been 
introduced for the purpose of brightening plain historic facts, Mr. 
Harris gives us the story of Rochester’s benefactor’s life, and 
the cathedral city is therefore presented to us as it appeared 
during ‘the reign of Henry VIII., Queen Mary and Queen 
Elizabeth. ‘The martyrdom of the Protestants is vividly described, 
and the execution of Bishop Fisher is graphically brought 


before us. Bishop Fisher, by-the-bye, was the last occupant 
of the See of Rochester to reside permanently in that palace. 
In regard to Richard Watts, the citizen who left the charity 
to seven poor travellers, we find that he started as a poor lad, 
and by energy and integrity raised himself to a high pinnacle 
asamerchant. It was, however, owing to the generosity of old 
Hal Smith that Richard Watts determined to found a hospice for 
poor wayfarers when he grew up. When he was suffering the 
pangs of hunger, and the misery of a lonely being without a home, 
Hal Smith had given him bed, food, and even money; and up to 
the present day poor travellers through Rochester receive similar 
charity from the funds provided by Richard Watts. To the 
historical student the book is of deep interest; to the reader of 
lighter literature than bare histories, the introduction of a pretty 
little romance in the form of Richard Watts’ courtship will be 
acceptable. : 


THE PRINTERS’ ENGINEER. 
Frprvuary, 1904. 

A handsome volume, entitled ‘‘ Richard Watts: or, Rochester 
in the time of the Tudors,’’ has been issued by Messrs. Edwin 
Harris and Sons, of Eastgate. Those of our readers who know the 
picturesque town of Rochester will read this work with special 
interest; but it will appeal to all, for there is not a dull paragraph 
from beginning to end. The author is Mr. Edwin Harris, who has 
made a study of the historical associations of. that ancient town with 
no small amount of success, and in the book under notice his know- 
ledge is well displayed. Very little is actually known of Richard 
Watts beyond the fact that he occupied certain prominent public 
positions in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and that he founded a 
charity for ‘‘Six poor travellers, who, not being Rogues or Proctors,' 
may receive gratis for one night, lodging, entertainment, and four- 
pence each.” So it follows that the incidents attached to the 
name of Richard Watts as the central figure of this novel are 
fictitious. But the result 1s a thoroughly interesting novel of 
great historical value locally, and the author is to be congratulated 
on the result of his work, 


il 


CHATHAM, ROCHESTER, AND GILLINGHAM NEWS. 
} Marca 26rxH, 1904. 
Surely many people have at some time or other taken their 
friends round Rochester, and showed them the sights of the old 
city. And perhaps they have felt, when they have tried to answer 


questions about Richard Watts, that their knowledge was, to say 


the least, scrappy. Visitors, especially Americans, want to know 
so much, and when they range themselves along the pavement 
opposite the House for Six Poor Travellers, and ask, ‘‘ Who was 
this benevolent Watts?” the best answer we have been able to 
give, perhaps, has been, ‘‘O! we shall see a bust in the Cathedral, 
presently.” Nor do we add that it is not certain if the Cathedral 
Richard Watts was even a descendant of the benevolent Watts! 
Now Mr. Edwin Harris, in his latest book, ‘* Richard Watts; or, 
Rochester in the time of the Tudors,” tells us all that is really 
historical concerning Watts. He was one of the principal mer- 
chants of the city ; he represented Rochester in Parliament; was 
appointed by Queen Elizabeth clerk of works at the building of 
Upnor Castle, and he also entertained that monarch on her visit to 


‘Rochester. With these scanty historical details Mr. Harris has 


written an interesting story founded on fact. If, after reading it, 
we get a little mixed as to which is fact, and which is fiction, it 
will be all the better for the entertainment of our next visitor, 
who will surely not be so foolish as to endeavour to trace 
interesting fiction to the austere sources of fact. Richard Watts 
is certainly one of the most interesting benefactors of Rochester. 
His portrait in the Guildhall shows him to be a nice-looking, 
benevolent old gentleman; and one can imagine him planning out 
the details of his almshouses—the ‘six severall rooms with 
chimneys for the comfort, placing, and abiding of the poor within 
the Cittie,” or arranging about the “VI. good matrices or flock 
beds” for his poor travellers. However, to quote from Richard 
Watts’s will is to work the book backwards, which is hardly the 
right way, although the notes introduced by Mr. Harris into the 
end of his books are always full of interest. 

The story begins in the reign of Henry VIII., when Watts, then 
little more than a boy, was the trusted attendant on Bishop Fisher, 


~ one of the most saintly of the Bishops of Rochester. The account 
of how he attended the Bishop in London during his trial and 
execution, is graphically told ; and our sympathy is aroused on his 
behalf when he was sent off to find his way back to Rochester 
penniless and alone. At last he paused at the forge of Master 
Smith, the blacksmith, who listened to his sad story, and proved a 
friend in need, giving him hospitality and fourpence to help him 
on his way. There and then Watts vowed ‘that if ever he 
prospered in life he would found a hospice for poor travellers, who, 
like himself, had neither friends nor money, where they should 
receive a supper similar to that which he had eaten, a bed, anda 
groat, to help them on their way.’”’? Many interesting facts that 
took place in Rochester during the reigns of Henry VIII., Edward - 
VI., Queen Mary, and Queen Elizabeth are woven into the story. 
It was years before Watts became really rich, but we leave him 
and his wife Marian (who throughout plays an important part in 
the story) entertaining Queen Elizabeth with great magnificence 
at their residence, The Bole, on the Hope. When Watts feared if 
her Majesty had been properly accommodated, the Queen replied 
‘‘ satis,” and from the time of that memorable visit the Bole on 
the Hope has been known as ‘“‘ Satis House.” 
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